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assessment system, and criteria for determining skill level 
assessment in the four participating agencies, including details on 
both of the four participating agencies, including details on both 
placement and exit criteria in different language skill areas. 
Subsequent sections detail the curricula of the four participating 
agencies. The first is a life skills curriculum offered by Hogar 
Hispano, a community organization serving low-income immigrant 
families. The second is a learner-centered ESL curriculum for adults 
offered by the Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) , an 
Arlington Public Schools project serving LEP immigrants and refugees. 
The third is a pre~vocat ional transition ESL course for adults 
presented by a school-district-based vocational education and job 
placement program, and the fourth is a pre-academic ESL transitional 
course for adults at Marymount University (Virginia), a private 
liberal arts institution. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Literacy Education) 
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OVERVIEW OF THE ARLINGTON ADULT LEARNING SYSTEM (AALS) 



In October 1992, the Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) was 
one of three projects in the United States to be funded under the National English 
Literacy Program 1 . The U.S. Department of Education (Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education) funded these two-year grants to develop replicable models for transitioning 
limited English proficient (LEP) adults along a continuum of learning from literacy to 
vocational and academic study. 

The Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP), along with ESL service 
providers in Arlington, created a model in which an adult education provider coordinates 
a unified system that bridges a community-based organization, an adult education 
program, a vocational institute, and an institution of higher education. This system is 
called the Arlington Adult Learning System (AALS) and consists of a consortium of the 
following local education providers: 

Hogar Hlspancr a community based organization under the auspices of Catholic 
Charities that serves the social, economic, educational, and family needs of low- 
income immigrants in a number of ways, eg. assistance with immigration, tax 
preparation, and emergency food and clothing. Hogar Hispano also offers four 
levels of low cost, non-intensive ESL instruction at 9 locations in Northern Virginia. 

Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEPy. a special project within 
the Department of Adult Education, Arlington Public Schools (APS) that serves 
approximately 2500 LEP immigrant and refugees per year through a variety of 
program components designed to meet the diverse needs of adult learners in 
Arlington: REEP's Intensive ESL Program, the Adult Learning Center (Computer 
Learning Lab), the Workplace Literacy Program, and the Non-Intensive Extension 
Program. REEP is funded exclusively througn grants and special projects, such as 
the National English Literacy Transition Project. 

Employment Training Center (ETC}, an adult education program of the APS that 
offers native and non-native adults free vocational training and job placement in 
the fields of office skills, child care, electrical trades, and printing. Like REEP, ETC 
is funded through grants and special projects. 

Mary mount University, an independent, comprehensive, coeducational university 
in the liberal arts tradition that has an intensive English as a second language 
program with four levels of instruction that prepare foreign students for academic 
study at US universities. 



1 The other English Literacy Transition grantees were: El Paso Community College 
and The Massachusetts Department of Education. 
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The Arlington Adult Learning System is a comprehensive transitional program that 
links the resources and enhances the expertise of broad and diverse ESL service 
providers into a well-articulated, full-service approach to training designed to address a 
wide range of learning and educational needs. The primary purpose of this system is to 
facilitate learner transition from level to level and program to program until learners meet 
their education, employment, and training goals. 

The following figure shows the four AALS partners (squares) and the programmatic 
links (circles) created by the partnership to break down the barriers to transitioning from 
provider to another. One of the major links that these circles represent it the transitional 
curriculum presented in this document. For more information about the project, copies 
of the final report cab be requested from the addresses listed on the inside cover page. 



Under the AALS model shown above, learners are assessed at their point of entry 
and placed along a continuum of learning from native language literacy, on the one hand, 
to preparation for vocational and academic study, on the other hand. Once in the system, 
learners transition from one program level or service provider to the next according to 
their goals, aptitudes, and interests. 2 

The Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) serves as the king pin 
for the AALS system, drawing learners from the CBO and transitioning learners along the 
continuum of learning through REEP to vocational or academic training. 



ARLINGTON ADULT LEARNING SYSTEM (AALS) 



MARYMOUNT 




UNIVERSITY 



2 See AALS Assessment System. 
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INTRODUCTION 
AALS CURRICULUM: 
A TRANSITIONAL ESL CURRICULUM FOR ADULTS 

The AALS Curriculum developed under this project is a comprehensive 
instructional system developed for programs teaching ESL to adult immigrants and 
refugees. It provides instructional direction to teachers of learners along a continuum from 
pre-literacy to preparation for academic and vocational training. 

While the service providers in the AALS shared the common goal of preparing 
learners for transition, each agency was free to maintain philosophies consistent with their 
own institutional needs 3 . The following chart illustrates the curriculum components 
developed by each agency as well as the order in which the components appear in this 
curriculum. 



— 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 




HOQAR HISPANO 


♦ Four levels of non-intensive lifeskllls English, 
including pie-literacy. 


ARLINGTON EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM (REEP) 


♦ Seven levels of intensive iifeskills English. 

♦ Intensive advanced pre-vocational/pre- 
academic track of instruction. 

♦ Individualized study component for 
pre-vocational/pre-academic preparation. 


EMPLOYMENT TRAINING CENTER 


♦ Intensive pro-vocational English course. 


MARYMOUNT UNIVERSITY 


♦ Intensive pro-academic English course. 



The AALS curriculum is designed to prepare learners with the skills needed to 
transition in the following ways: 



1) from one instructional level to another, 

2) from ESL service provider to service provider, and 

3) from ESL instruction to job training and academic study. 

As illustrated in the chart on the next page, this curriculum is comprehensive in scope and 
assists learners in making progress in a variety of areas, consistent with each individual 
learner's language learning needs, level, and goals. 



3 See introduction to each institution's curriculum. See Table of Content for page 
numbers. 
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scope of instruction ^ , < 




turning ***** and goafe, learner* wlB: 


CutrtcuhJm F«rruj»« 
dMktfMd to amU* 

taamara' to ftcMfva goaf* 


Skills/ 

competencies 


* increase skills in English In order to achieve 
language learning goals 

* acquire the competencies and language skills 
needed for transition from level to level and provider 
to provider 

* acquire the competencies and language skills 
needed for job training 

* acquire the competencies, language skills, and 
academic skills needed for academic study 


* Multiple levels of ESL 
instruction, ranging from 
pre-literacy to preparation 
for academic and 
vocational study 

* Goals translated Into 
specific performance 
objectives 

* Clearly articulated entry 
and exit descriptions that 
facilitate transition from 
one level to another and 
one provider to another 


Learner 
Strategies 


* Increase strategies for being better learners, eg. 
asking for clarification, management of time and 
materials, understanding policies and procedures, 
following instructions 

* develop strategies for attaining language learning 
goals 

* develop strategies for attaining long-term 
education and employment goals 

* increase academic skills, such as notetaklng, test 
taking 


* Goals translated into 
specific performance 
objectives 

* intensive pre-vocational/ 
pre-academic track 

* individualized pre 
-vocational/p re-academic 
study 

* Individual Education Plans 


Goal Setting 


* be able to express their language learning needs 
and goals 

* be able to express and evaluate their long-term 
educational and employment goals 

* identify areas of strengths, weaknesses, and 
progress 


* Needs assessment 
integral to curriculum 
design and implementation 

* Individualized Education 
Ran 


Knowledge of 
higher 

education and 
training options 


* gain knowledge of job training and academic 
opportunities, including application process and 
eligibility requirements 

* gain knowledge of financial aid options for 
academic study, including application process and 
eligibility requirements 


* Goals translated into 
specific performance 
objectives 

* intensive pre-vocational/ 
pre-academic track 

Individualized pre- 
vocational & pre-academic 
study 

* Individual Education Plans 
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AALS ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 



The AALS assessment system facilitates the transition of learners from one agency 
to another through common assessment processes and instruments that the receiving 
agency understands and uses in its evaluation of the applicant. The following chart 
shows the assessment processes and instruments used with the AALS Curriculum. Also, 
see following section for level descriptions and individual partner curricula for progress 
reports. 



AALS PLACEMENT AND ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS AND PROCESSES 



AGENCY 



ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS AND PROCESSES 



Hogar Hlspano 



Placement Into Hogar Hlspano classes: 

•Short version of the oral and written tests administered at REEP 

Transition to REEP: See REEP below. 



Arlington 
Education and 
Employment 
Program (REEP) 



Placement of Hogar Hlspano Transition Students and Others Into REEP classes: 

•BEST Test (Basic English Skills Test) 
•Written Test developed by REEP 

•Attendance and Progress Records for Hogar Hlspano students 

Transition to Pre-academlc Class at Marymount: 

•English Placement Test developed by the University of English 

•Timed writing tests (modelled after Marymounf s placement test) 

•Classroom assessment of progress and achievement of skills neetfad to transition 

(Sf - progress reports and Level Descriptions.) 

Transition to Pre-vocational Class at the Employment Training Center: 

•TABE Test (Test of Adult Basic English) 
•Timed Writing Samples 

•Classroom assessment of progress and achievement of skills needed to transition 
(See progress reports and Entry Level Descriptions following this chart). 



Employment 
Training Center 



Transition Instalments to Job Training Programs: 

•TABE (Test of Adult Basic English) 
•Office Skits Test developed by ETC 
•Intake Interview 

•Classroom assessment of progress and achievement of skills needed for job 
training programs (See progress report and Entry Level Descriptions.) 



Marymount 
University 



Transition Instruments to Credit Programs: 

•English Placement Test 
•Timed Writing Teat 

•TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign Language) 

•Classroom assessment of progress and achievement of skills needed for credit 
ESL and/or academic classes (See progress report and Entry Level Descriptions). 
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LEVEL DESCRIPTIONS 

The AALS agencies developed level descriptions for each of the 14 levels in the 
AALS curriculum. The goals of these level descriptions are to: 

* assist in appropriate placement of learners along the educational continuum 

measure a learner's progress in English from one instructional cycle to the 
next 

assist instructors in assessing a learner's readiness to transition from level 
to level within an agency, and 

assist instructors and agencies in assessing a learner's readiness to 
transition from one educational agency to another. 

The level descriptions outline the skills that learners need to exhibit in order to be 
placed into a given level. Dopending on the level and the institution, the level 
descriptions consist of the following components: 

general language ability 
speaking skills 
listening skills 
reading skills 
writing skills 

* study skills 

* academic preparedness 



While service providers in the AALS developed these descriptions as a team and 
shared the above goals, each agency was free to determine content and presentation 
style consistent with their own institutional needs. Hence, the organization and formatting 
of the descriptions vary somewhat. A complete composite of the level descriptions are 
presented on the following pages in the order in which they fall along the educational 
continuum: 

Hogar Hispano 

Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) 
Employment Training Center (ETC) 
Marymount University (MU) 

The level descriptions for levels offered at each institution are also included in the 
respective curricula. 
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PRE-UTERACY LEVEL 

Basis tor Placement: 

Years of Education in Natlva Country: usually 4 or less 
Genera! Ability In English: very minimal 
LIstening/SpeakbHI Ability: very few words or phases, if any 
Readlng/Wrttlno Ability: can write name and address in Spanish 

Exit Characteristics: (in Spanish and In English) 

The student will be able to: 

• recite, write the alphabet, spell names, simple words 

• greet appropriately by tide, time of day, etc. 

• identify self, dependents by name, address, phone no. 

• complete a personal identification form 

• ask, answer common questions 

• count to 100 

• teD time, ask for, give the time, the day, the date 

• handle money, ask for prices, give, receive correct change 

• identify objects in the classroom 

• read and understand common signs in public places 

• know parts of the body 

• dial 91 1 and give necessary information 



BASIC LEVEL/LEVEL 1 

Basis for Placement: 

General Ability In English: minimal, needs to be shown directions. 

Listening/Speaking Ability: understands and speaks a few common voids and phrases, unfamiliar with 
grammar. 

Reading/Writing Ability: reads and writes only letters and simple numbers, with the exception of names. 



Exit Characteristics Include the ability to read and write material listed as Exit Characteristics of the Pre- 
Literacy Level. 

The student Is able to : 

• introduce self/others by name, relationship, occupation 

• pronounce/spell, read/write, and use correctly familiar English words and phrases 

• say, read, write the days of the week, the months, seasons, holidays, events 

• read/write lists, shop tor food, clothing, household Kerns 

• read and write facts of basic health care and common ailments 
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HOGAR HISPANO 
INTERMEDIATE LEVEL/LEVEL 2 

Basis for Placement: 

General ability In English: limited, prefers that demonstration accompany oral directions 
Listening/Speaking ability: Understands, speaks, and responds to simple, learned phrases 
Reading/Writing ability: Can read and write simple, commonly used words and short phrases 
Exit Characteristics Include those of the previous levels. 

The student is able to: 

* understand, say, read, write simple facts about self/others 

* ask for/give rally, in writing simple directions, messages 

* use the telephone, leave and receive messages 

* handle money, pay bills, write a money order, cash a check 

* write a short meaningful paragraph/letter, using correct format, grammar and spelling 

ADVANCED LEVEL/LEVEL 3 

Basis for Placement: 

General ability In English: Functions in routine survival needs and social demands. Follows oral and written 
instructions that can be demonstrated. 

Llstenlng/Spsaking Ability: Understands and responds to simple, familiar English, spoken slowly. Tries to 
use correct grammar. 

Reading/Writing Ability: Reads and writes simple, learned sentences with assistance. 
Exit Characteristics include those of the previous levels. The student is able to: 

* read pertinent parts of the newspaper 

* apply for a job/community services orally and in writing, using correct pronunciation/grammar 

* understand common idioms 

* participate In normal, moderately paced, non-technical conversation 

* write correct, original short essays, reports, letters 

* have a basic sense of United States history and government 

* follow English news programs on the media 
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MARYMOUNT UNIVERSITY 



MU/REEP Pre-Academic Transition Program 
Entrance Level Descriptions* 

SPEAKING 



1. Has fluency in spontaneous/informal speech situations. 

2. Has had some experience with delivery of formal presentations. 

3. Understands the organizational basics of information presentations but lacks 
confidence in ability. 

4. Speech may be accented but does not interfere with communicative 
effectiveness. 

5. Grammar mistakes are noticeable but do not hinder listener comprehension. 
LISTENING 

1 . Follows conversational English without difficulty. 

2. Can perform basic listening comprehension tasks such as following oral 
instructions and taking notes on simple topics. 

3. Processes unfamiliar material at a slower than normal rate of speed and 
often needs material to be repeated or restated for full comprehension. 

4. Has had little experience with listening comprehension test taking strategies. 

READING 

1 . Is able to summarize short unabridged reading selections (f iction/nonf iction). 

2. Can identify main ideas and supporting details of those readings. 

3. Comprehends general vocabulary items but has a limited academic 
vocabulary base. 

4. Has vocabulary building skills but needs to expand them and to focus on 
higher level reading material. 

WRITING 

1 . Demonstrates control of paragraph length material following standard linear 
development - topic sentence, supporting details and conclusion. 

2. Paragraphs show mechanical and grammatical weaknesses. 

3. Sentence structures are varied but lack use of idiomatic expressions. 

4. Effectiveness of topic development is sometimes hampered by limited or 
inappropriate vocabulary choices. 



* Students are also expected to score 70+ on the English Placement Test (University of 
Michigan). 
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MARYMOUNT 
Exit Level Descriptions 



SPEAKING 



1. 


Participates in class discussions easily and with confidence and without 




teacher prompting. 


2. 


Uses self-monitoring techniques to correct grammar errors. 


3. 


Can discuss academic/nonfiction articles with control and comprehension. 


4. 


Uses argumentation skills with controversial topics and shows increased 




ability to express individual ideas. 


5. 


Is comfortable in making 5-10 minute individual formal presentations before 




peer group. 


6. 


Has participated in group presentations and understands the concept of 




being part of a team. 



LISTENING 



1 . Has developed strategies for taking standardized listening comprehension 
exams. 

2. Can take notes on academic lecture material using common note-taking 
skills including abbreviations. 

3. Can use notes to successfuiiy answer factual questions about academic 
lectures. 

4. Can follow presentations given at normal speed by outside speakers whose 
topics are unfamiliar to the students. 

READING 

1 . Can use word analysis (roots, stems, affixes) to understand new vocabulary 
items. 

2. Uses context clues and predicting to increase reading comprehension. 

3. Has increased reading speed as shown by improvement on timed reading 
tests. 

4. Understands the organizational form of textbooks as opposed to fiction 
writing. 

5. Can read lengthy passages with comprehension from a variety of textbook 
styles and disciplines. 

6. Can apply reading and vocabulary strategies in standardized test taking 
situations. 
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MARYMOUNT UNIVERSITY 
EXIT LEVEL DESCRIPTIONS (Continued) 



WRITING 



1 . Demonstrates a wide range of purpose and form in paragraph writing - 
summaries, analysis of data, formal letters requesting information, essay 
test practice. 

2. Uses appropriate transitions within and between paragraphs. 

3. Uses self-editing techniques. 

4. Has increased control of mechanics and spelling although errors exist. 

5. Writes well formed sentences with few awkward or poorly structured 
passages. 

6. Can use vocabulary and tone of writing that is appropriate for the task. 
ACADEMIC PREPAREDNESS 

1. Understands the organization and structure of higher educational 
institutions. 

2. Has the skills and knowledge to successfully ask for information and 
complete a college application form. 

3. Can use a college catalog and class schedule. 

4. Understands financial aid options. 

5. Sees the time commitment required for academic coursework. 

6. Understands ethical codes of academic performance. 

7. Uses critical thinking skills in the four skill areas. 
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HOGAR HISPANO'S ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM CURRICULUM 



MISSION STATEMENT 

Hogar Hispano's ESL Program offers introductory level classes to limited English 
proficient (LEP) Hispanic adults in Northern Virginia to assist them to become self- 
sufficient and more productive members of American society. 

INTRODUCTION 

Explanation and Goals. The content of each level is planned for distribution over one 
year in three 10-week sessions and is structured t« develop and/or reinforce life skills 
along with appropriate language skills, through exercises in listening, conversing, reading 
and writing. 

Class Levels and Placement . Four non-intensive levels of instruction are offered: Pre- 
Literacy, Basic (Level 1), Intermediate (Level 2), and Advanced (Level 3). Initial 
placement is based upon written and oral placement test scores as well as consideration 
of number of years of formal education completed in the native country. See Appendix 
D for progress report used to evaluate continuing students. 

Place and Time of Classes. Two-hour classes are held in Catholic Parish or County 
facilities throughout Northern Virginia. Classes are held either on Saturday or Sunday, 
or on one or two weekday evenings. There are three sessions a year, totaling 30 to 32 
weeks of class. 



Entrance Requirements. 

Age: At least 18 years old. 
Registration and Placement Test: 
attended. 

Textbook and Materials. 



Each year, at the beginning of the first session 



Pre-literacy Level: ACCESS 

Level I: Survival English 1 

Level 2: Real-Life English 2 + Workbook 2 

Level 3: Side bv Side. Book 3 + Activity Workbook 3 

Fee. Students pay a modest sum for books and materials at the beginning of each 
session. No student is deprived of a book because of financial straits. 
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Pre-Literacy Level/Native Language Literacy 



Note: 

Students at this level cannot read or write in Spanish. Therefore, these classes are 
conducted In Spanish by a native or near-native Spanish speaker. When a student is 
able to read and write in Spanish, there can be a gradual transition to written English. 
Depending upon local circumstances, students can be taught first in Spanish and then 
in English, or they can be taught to become literate in Spanish and in English at the time. 

Basis for Placement: 

Years of Education in Native Country: usually 4 or less 
General Ability in English: very minimal 
Listening/Speaking Ability: very few words or phases, if any 
Reading/Writing Ability: can write name and address in Spanish 

GOALS TO BE ATTAINED: 

GOAL 1: Sound-symbol correspondence of letters, words, phrases, pertaining to 
personal identification. 

GOAL 2: Sound-symbol correspondence of numbers 1-100, and names of numbers 
1-100. 

GOAL 3: Speaking/reading/writing familiar words, phrases, responses. 

GOAL 4: Speaking/reading/writing short familiar sentences. 

Note : in so far as possible, these Goals should be met both in Spanish and 
in English. 

Exit Characteristics: (In Spanish and in English) 
The student will be able to: 

• recite, write the alphabet, speli names, simple words 

• greet appropriately by title, time of day, etc. 

• identify self, dependents by name, address, phone no. 

• complete a personal identification form 

• ask, answer common questions 

• count to 100 

• tell time, ask for, give the time, the day, the date 

• handle money, ask for prices, give, receive correct change 

• identify objects in the classroom 

• read and understand common signs in public places 

• know parts of the body 

• dial 91 1 and give necessary information 
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Pre-Literacv Level/Native Language Literacy 



GOAL 1: Sound-symbol correspondence of letters, words, phrases, pertaining 
to personal identification, and daily life. 

Skills: The student shall - in both Spanish and English: Recognize, spell 

first/last name orally. PRINT name. Discriminate capital/small letters. 
Write name. Recite, read, and write the alphabet. Recognize words 
pertaining to personal ID, daily life. Write personal identification, and 
names of others. 

Strategies: Materials: Flash cards of Student Names, Alphabet 
Activities: 

Introduce letters via showing/spelling of student names. Introduce the 
alphabet, upper case, lower case, cursive. Have students constantly 
repeat, recite, ask one another. Copy, then write letters, alphabet, 
name, address, etc. Complete personal identification form. 



GOAL 2: 


Sound-symbol correspondence of numbers 1-100, and names of 




numbers 1-100. 


Skills: 


The student shall: 


• 


recognize numerals 1-100, names of numbers, 1-100 


• 


read, write, and recite telephone number(s), age, time, date, and 




prices 


Strategies: 


Materials: Flash cards of numerals, names of nnmhftrs, prices, 




months, Clock (large with movable hands) 




Activities: 




Show digits, numerals, their names 




Elicit repetition 




Use matching, multiple choice, completion for name/digit 




correspondence 




Teach correspondence between names/numbers of months 
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Pre-Literacv Level/Native Language Literacy 



GOAL 3: Reading/writing/speaking familiar words: nouns, verbs, (and perhaps, 
some adjectives) 

Skills: The student shall recognize, read, write words describing 

• persons: family members, workers, leaders, etc., i.e. driver, doctor, 
nurse, waiter, etc. 

household objects: furniture, food, clothing 
parts of the face and body: description, actions with 
neighborhoods: environment, buildings, activities 
stores: kind, merchandise, service 
symbols/signs: traffic, handicapped, etc. 

Strategies: Materials: Flash cards of words, pictures 

Elicit picture-word, word-picture correspondence 

Elicit spelling, writing of words 

Elicit one-word descriptions: color, size, shape 

Role-play ordinary daily encounters, i.e. taking a bus, buying 

something, etc. 



GOAL 4 : Reading, writing, and speaking about common daily activities 

Skills: The student shall: 

• use forms of the verb "to be". 

• use common active/passive voice verbs to form sentences 

• recognize, read and, if possible, write very short familiar sentences. 

Strategies : Materials: Flash cards, print material 

Elicit identification with use of the verb, "to be" 
Question: Who, what, where is/are? 
Demonstrate common daily activities 

Question: What is/are doing? Who is/are ? 

Have read orally, silently: sentences, paragraphs 
Discern comprehension of reading. 
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Pre-Literacv Level/Native Language Literacy 



RESOURCES 



STUDENT TEXT: 

ACCESS. Fundamentals of Literacy and Communication. Steven J. Molinsky, Bill 
Bliss, Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey, 1990 



SUPPLEMENTAL STUDENT' TEXT: 

New Oxford Picture Dictionary (NOPD). E. C. Pamwell, Oxford University Press, 
New York, New York, 1989 



TEACHER RESOURCES: 

First Words. Linda Mrowicki, Linmore Publishing, Inc. Palatine, Illinois 

Leer v Escribir Hov. Peggy Dean, Teresa F. Uribe Linmore Publishing, Palatine, 
Illinois, 1990 

ACCESS. Fundamentals of Literacy and Communication. Teacher's Guide. Steven 
J. Molinsky, Bill Bliss Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1991 

NOPD Listening and Speaking Activity Book. NOPD Cassette and NOPD Plavino 
Cards. Adelson-Goldstein, Goldman, Shapiro, and Weiss, Oxford University Press, 
New York, New York, 1993 
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Basic Level or Leve! 1 



Basis for Placement: 

General Ability in English: minimal, needs to be shown directions. 
Listening/Speaking Ability: understands and speaks a few common 

words and phrases, unfamiliar with grammar. 
Reading/Writing Ability: reads and writes only letters and simple numbers, with the 

exception of names. 



GOALS TO BE ATTAINED: 


GOAL 1: 


Knowledge of the Roman alphabet: names, sounds, uses, formation of 




letters. 


GOAL 2: 


Social language: courtesy, greetings, titles, direct questions and answers. 


GOAL 3: 


Identification of self, family members, occupations. 


GOAL 4: 


The calendar, days, dates, weather, seasons, holidays. 


GOAL 5: 


Numbers 1-1000, money, age, time, units of measure. 


GOAL 6: 


Parts of the body, health. 


GOAL 7: 


Environment, places, directions, transportation. 


GOAL 8: 


Housing, furnishings. 


GOAL 9: 


Consumerism: food, clothing, shopping. 


Note: 


Goals do not necessarily have to be achieved in the order given 




above, nor in their entirety. Goals should be determined by assessing 




students' needs and interests, thus enabling students to help prioritize 




the attainment of the goals. 
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Grammatical Issues to be Introduced: 

• the purpose and function of grammar in the context of daily living 

• vocabulary building, word-recognition, spelling 

• to verb "to be" 

• present tense, present continuous tense 

• nouns, personal pronouns, number and gender 

• sentence structure 

• punctuation, capitalization 

Exit Characteristics include the ability to read and write material listed as Exit 
Characteristics of the Pre-Literacy Level. 

The student is able to : 

• introduce self/others by name, relationship, occupation 

• pronounce/spell, read/write, and use correctly familiar English words and 
phrases 

• say, read, write the days of the week, the months, seasons, holidays, 
events 

• read/write lists, shop for food, clothing, household items 

• read and write facts of basic health care and common ailments 
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Basic Level or Level 1 



GOAL 1: Knowledge of the Roman alphabet: names, sounds, uses, formation 
of the letters. 

Skills: The student shall: 



recognize, name and sound each letter 

recite the alphabet from memory 

spell simple, familiar words, important to the students 

print and write, using capital and small letters 



Strategies: Materials: large alphabet or individual alphabets flash cards of 

individual letters 

Activities: 

Show, say, elicit repetition of letters and sounds 

Dictate, elicit writing of letters and words 

Have students put letters, words in alphabetical order 



GOAL 2: Social Language: courtesy, greetings, titles, direct questions and 

answers 

Skills: The student shall: 



know and use the proper form of greeting, courtesy 
ask/answer questions about self/others 
acknowledge answers politely 
use titles appropriately 
introduce self, others 



Structures: • 



Verb "to be" 

Personal pronouns - gender, number, use 
Interrogative words 



Strategies: Materials: 



Activities: 



flash cards 
symbols of day/night 



Role play with students meeting, greeting, introducing, responding, 
etc. 

Model asking/answering questions, seeking/information, asking/giving 
directions 
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Basic Level or Level 1 



GOAL 3' 


iriAntififtfttinn of qaH fomilv mAiTthArc occunations 

IVJwl IMIIwGUUI 1 wl Owtlf IGM 1 Illy 1 1 Ivl 1 IL/w 1 Of vvvUpUUVI Iw 


Ctrl lie. 

oralis. 


I n© siuQBni snail. 




Tilt out personal laenimcaiion sect ion ot a Torm Tor sen, aepenoenis 


• 


state family relationships 


• 


identify others by title, service, occupation 




us© me vero io do wnn age 


• 


use common verbs to express daily activities, work 


• 


use of the verb, "to do" 


Strateaies: 


Materials: aDDlication forms, familv tree. Dictures of workers. 




loaUorS> ©1G. 




Aotix/itiAQ* 




nctvo oiuuciiio vuiiipi&it? pcMouucu iuch i u i ivcuiui i o&UUUil ui cLppuucuiUii 




forms 




Have students explain family relationships, tell one fact, such as 




name, about a family member 




Have students impersonate workers/jobs, and as "Who am 1?" "What 




Hrt 1 HrtO* 
00 1 00: 


GOAL A' 


1 llo UdWNUdi , udyo, UdlfcJo, Wcdlllol, ScaSOMS, noiluays 


Skills: 


The student shall: 


• 


give/write the current date 




ifjau, blalfc} UlUiHilo uy i loll no, nUiTlUt?? i S6aoUn, GIC. 




iisien iq, r©p©ai, r@au in© w©ain©r report 


# 


i\i iuw iiuiiuayo aiiu in&ir oiyillTluaiiu© 


o ir aiemtJo • 


KAotAridlc* I^paa iiSai iaI aaIaaa^ap 

Materials. iarae visual caienaar 




INUiVIUUdl wdl&iIUdis 




days of the week 




months of the year 




terms/visuals for weather 




terms/visuals for seasons 




svmbols for holidavs as annronriata 




Antiv'rtip^' 




Elicit days, dates: today, yesterday, tomorrow, birthdays, holidays. 




Have students watch, read, listen to, call for the weather, and report it 




orally and/or in writing 




Explain history, observance of American holidays 




Ask students to tell about their holiday customs 
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Basic Level or Level 1 



GOAL 5: 
Skills: 



Numbers 1-1000, money, age, time, units of measure 
The students shall: 

count to. 100, know how to count to 1000 
understand U.S. money, know how to use/give change 
compare prices, quantities 
tell time 



Strategies: Materials: 



visuals of numbers 

instruments of measure: ruler, tape measure, scales, 
culinary objects 

realia: boxes, cans, cartons, jars, etc. 
ads, articles, price tags, etc. 
money (real or play) 



Activities: 



Have students ask prices, "buyTsell", give change 

Have students measure objects, selves, decrease/increase, compare 

dimensions 
Have students compare sizes of measure 
if feasible, have students measure out ingredients for a recipe 
Assign students to call time, weather, to report in class 
Review age with students 



GOAL 6: 
Skills: 



Parts of the body, health, emergencies 

The student shall: 

name parts of the body 

state basics of good nutrition, good health 

identify common ailments 

call 91 1 and state emergency 



Strategies: Materials: 



Activities: 



flyers from Red Cross, county health centers, medical 
offices, etc. 

medicine bottles, labels, etc. 



Play "Simon Says" 

Sing "Head, Shoulders, Knees, and Toes" 

Have students simulate an emergency phone call, a medical/dental 

appointment, a trip to the pharmacy 
Have students role play parents teaching children good eating/safety 

habits 



ERIC 
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Basic Level or Level 1 



UUMU / . 


CIIVIIUIIIIIC7IU, pidooo, uiic*uiiui1o, u cm lopui icuiui I 


Skills* 


iiic* 0iuuc*iii oiidii. 




slate vocaouiary ior surrounuings, i.e. street, comer, leu/ngni, 




hfldf/fmnt oact/u/oct nnrth/cmrth otr> 

UCIUlvllUMl, tndunOgl, 1 IUI U 1/OwUll 1, Oils. 


• 


identify names and functions of public buildings 


• 


state location, directions to another location 




Know now to reau uus scneuuies 


• 


know how to use public transportation 


• 


know how to get a driver's license 


Strategies: 


Materials: ads. maos. diaarams. bus/Metro schedules DMV 




pampnieis 




nUUVillSS. 




Students give/ask directions of one another 




Students role play asking how to get certain services 




Students decide what bus/Metro to take 




Students demonstrate how to pay fare, use transfers 



GOAL 8: 


Housing, furnishings 


Skills: 


The student shall: 


• 


identify food, clothing, furniture, household items 


• 


be able to read labels on food and clothing 


• 


know vocabulary for cleaning, repairing, etc. 


Strategies: 


Materials: ads. Binao with oictures 




Activities: 




Challenge students to describe a furnished room as other students 




draw it or list Herns heard 




Have students arrange/rearrange objects in a room 




Students name objects beginning with a certain letter, used at certain 




times 




Role play buying/selling item for home 




Role play caring for room/apartment/house 




Play Bingo 
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Basic Level or Level 1 



GOAL 9: 


Consumerism: food, clothina shoDDina 


Skills: 


The student shall: 


• 
• 
• 


state vocaDuiary tor types/arnounts ot tooo 
state vocabulary for material/articles of clothing 
read labels on items of food, articles of clothing 


Strategies: 


Materials: ads. labels, emotv food containers, ads. articles of 




clothing 




Activities: 




Make shopping lists, role play shopping for and storing food at home 
Simulate shopping for seasonal/occasional clothing 
Review colors 



RESOURCES 



STUDENT TEXT: 



SURVIVAL ENGLISH. English Through Conversations. Book 1. Lee Mosteller and 
Bobbi Paul, Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1994. 



TEACHER RESOURCE: 

Teacher's Manual. SURVIVAL ENGLISH. English Through Conversations. Book 
X Lee Mosteller and Bobbi Paul, Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1994. 



ERIC 
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Intermediate Level or Level 2 



Basis for Placement: 

General ability In English: limited, prefers that demonstration accompany oral 
directions 

Listening/Speaking ability: Understands, speaks, and responds to simple, learned 
phrases 

Reading/Writing ability: Can read and write simple, commonly used words and 
short phrases 

GOALS TO BE ATTAINED: 

GOAL 1: Respond to, initiate introductions of self, others. 

GOAL 2: Ask for, give directions. 

GOAL 3: Use the telephone, answering machine. 

GOAL 4: Use the monetary/checking system for signing a pay check, for making a 
down payment, etc. 

GOAL 5: Fill out a form, i.e. application for work, medical appointment, medical 
history, social security 

GOAL 6: Read newsletter from work, school, etc. 

GOAL 7: Write a friendly, or a business letter. 

Exit Characteristics include those of the previous levels. 

The student is able to: 

• understand, say, read, write simple facts about self/others 

• ask for/give orally, in writing simple directions, messages 

• use the telephone, leave and receive messages 

• handle money, pay bills, write a money order, cash a check 

• write a short meaningful paragraph/letter, using correct format, grammar 
and spelling 
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Grammatical Components: 

• reinforcement of the grammar of Level 1 

• concept of tenses: past, present, future 

• simple past tense 

• past continuous 

• direct questions: with verbs, with interrogative words 
. • "there isAhere are" 

• parts of speech: nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, common prepositions 

• sentences, word order 
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Intermediate Level or Level 2 



GOAL 1: 


Respond to, initiate introductions of self, others. 


Skills: 

• 
• 
• 


The student shall: 
respond to greetings, 

give personal identification orally and in writing, as on an application, 
identify family members 


Strategies: 




Materials: 


Teacher/students (as teacher/students, as others) "Family Tree" 
Drawings of workers, service providers, etc. 


Vocabulary: 


Family members/relationships 
Titles of workers, professionals, etc. 


Grammar: 
Activities: 


Review of present tense of the verb "to be" 
Simple past tense 
Use of "ago" 

Parts of speech, especially nouns and adjectives 
Personal possessive pronouns 

Students use appropriate greetings/introductions for times of the day 
Elicit personal identification orally from each student 
Practice completing application forms with student 


GOAL 2: 


Ask for, give directions. 


Skills: 

• 
• 


The student shall: 

ask for directions, take note of them 

give directions in response to need/request 


Strategies: 




Materials: 


Signs, maps, "cloze" diagrams 
Drawings of buildings 


Vocabulary: 


Common names for streets 

Basic directions: north, south, right, left, etc. 


Grammar: 


Prepositional phrases designating locations 
Commands 


Activities: 


Show, explain map/diagram, signs 
Give/follow directions to/from specific locations 
Ask directions to/from specific locations 
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Intermediate Level or Level 2 



GOAL 3: 


Use the telephone, the answering machine 


Skills: 


The student shall: 


• 
• 


practice telephone courtesy, i.e. use of the following: "Speaking, Just 
a minute please, May 1 take a message" 
make a phone call 

make a phone call asking for information 
return a prion© can 

relay a message from a recorded message 

leave a recorded message 

make an emergency phone call (911) 


Strateaies: 




MalBriaiS. 


1 ©lepnun© \n pu&oiuiwj 
Cassette recorder, recording tape 
Recorded message 

Numbers for emergency, time, weather 


Vocabulary: 


Telephone parts, terms 




Telephone courtesy 
Emergency situations 
Types of telephone calls 


Grammar: 


Sequence of tense 

Use of "would", "could", "should" 

Direct questions 


Activities: 


Teacher elicits/reinforces telephone familiarity 
Students role play telephone situations 

• record messages 

• transcribe one another's messages 

• listen/relay weather, time message as assignment 


Reference: 


44+ Wavs to Intearate Teleohone Messaaes Into an Adult ESL 
Curriculum, bv Tom Bello. Fairfax Countv Public Schools. Falls 
Church, Virginia, 1994. 
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Intermediate Level or Level 2 



GOAL 4: 


Use of the US monetary/checking system 


Skills: 


The student shall: 


• 
• 
• 
• 


review our money 

read, write a check, recognize a statement 
request a money order 
read, compare housing ads 


Strateales: 




Materials: 


Money (real or play) 
Blank check 
Sample statement 
Sign: For RENT, LEASE 


Vocabulary: 


Coins and bills 




Persons paying/receiving money 
Utilities 


Grammar: 


Basic mathematics 

"There isVThere are" ("Hay" in Spanish) 

"How much is _?" "How much ?" 

Comparisons: more, less 


Activities: 


Show money 
Elicit equivalents 
Explain a check 

Role play shopping, comparing prices 
Role play applying/paying rent for apartment 
Role play cashing pay check 
Discuss terms for flow of money cash/credit 
Make a budget 
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Intermediate Level or Level 2 



GOAL 5: 


Fill out a personal identification form. 


Skills: 

• 
• 


The student shall: 

give personal identification for self and others 
give names, dates of past illnesses, surgeries, etc. 


Strateaies: 




Materials: 


Actual or sample personal identification form 
Actual or sample medical history form 


Vocabularv: 


Terms on application, medical history form 
Diseases, illnesses, surgeries of self, family 
Parts of the body 


Grammar: 


Review: verbs: person, number, tense; personal pronouns 
Contractions 


Activities: 


Role play asking for help in an emergency room 

Role play asking for an appointment in a doctor's or dentist's office 


GOAL 6: 


Read a newsletter from work, child's school, etc. 


Skills: 

• 
• 
• 
• 


The student shall: 

predict meaning of article from headlines 
read and identify main ideas 
summarize both orally and in writing 
relate content to others 


Strateaies: 




Materials: 


Newsletter from child's school 

Newsletter from work 

Advertisements 

Notice posted in apartment 


Vocabularv: 


Material directed to the "third person" 
Terms related to school, work, apartment 


Grammar: 


Future tense; Conditional statements 


Activities: 


Role play seeing posted notice, receiving newsletter 
Discuss purposes of the communication 

Discuss consequences of compliance, non-compliance with directives 
to apartment dwellers, to employees, etc. 
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Intermediate Level or Level 2 



GOAL 7: 


Write a friendly and/or business letter 


Skills: 


The student shall depending on need: 


• 
• 
• 


write a letter to a friend, describing an event 
write a letter of acknowledgement or gratitude 
write a letter for permission, of inquiry, of complaint 


Strateaies: 




Materials: 


Sample letters 


Vocabularv: 


Basic parts of a letter 

Common courteous expressions used in letters 


Grammar: 


Short complete sentences 
Word order 


Activities: 


Read letters 

Discuss reasons for writing letters 
Discuss sentence structure 
Work on word order 
Embody sentences in a class letter 
Write individual letters 



RESOURCES 

STUDENT TEXT: REAL-LIFE ENGLISH Student Book 2. A Competency- Based ESL 
Program for Adults. Consultants: Jayme Adelson-Goldstein, Julia 
Collins, Else V. Hamayan, Kent Heitman, Patricia De Hesus-Lopez, 
Federico Salas-lsnardi, Connie Villaruel, Wei-hua (Wendy) Wen 
Steck-Vaughn Company, Austin, Texas, 1994. 

REAL-LIFE ENGLISH Workbook 2. A Comoetencv-Based ESL 
Program for Adults. Consultants as above. Steck-Vaughn Company, 
Austin, Texas, 1994. 

TEACHER RESOURCES: 

REAL-LIFE ENGLISH Teacher's Edition 2 and Audio-Cassettes 2. 
Consultants as above, Steck-Vaughn Company, Austin, Texas, 1994. 
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Advanced Level or Level 3 

Basis for Placemen;: 

General ability In English: Functions in routine survival needs and social demands. 

Follows oral and written instructions that can be demonstrated. 
Listening/Speaking Ability: Understands and responds to simple, familiar English, 

spoken slowly. Tries to use correct grammar. 
Reading/Writing Ability: Reads and writes simple, learned sentences with assistance. 

GOALS TO BE ATTAINED: 



GOAL 1: 


Initiating a transaction of a business or professional nature. 


GOAL 2: 


Reading the newspaper. 


GOAL 3: 


Reading short literary works. 


GOAL 4: 


Giving reports, descriptions, setting up portfolios 


GOAL 5: 


Knowledge of US history and government. 


GOAL 6: 


Familiarity with community services. 



Exit Characteristics include those of the previous levels: 
The student is able to: 

• read pertinent parts of the newspaper 

• apply for a job/community services orally and in writing, using correct 
pronunciation and grammar 

• understand common idioms 

• participate in normal, moderately paced, non-technical conversation 

• write correct, original short essays, reports, letters 

• have a basic sense of United States history and government 

• follow English news programs on the media 
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Grammatical Issues to be Introduced: 



• future tense 

• irregular verbs 

• demonstrative adjectives and pronouns 

• possessives 

• infinitives 

• simple conjunctions (and, but, so) 



STUDENT TEXTS: SIDE BY SIDE. Book3, Steven J. Molinsky. Bill Bliss. Prentice Hall 
Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1989. 

SIDE BY SIDE. Activity Workbook 3. Molinsky/Bliss Prentice Hall 
Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1989. 

TEACHER RESOURCES: SIDE BY SIDE. Teacher's Guide 3. Molinsky/Bliss 

Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
1989. 

SIDE BY SIDE. Activity Workbook 3 Audiocassette 
(Set of 2), and SIDE BY SIDE. Test Package 3. (Set of 
2), Molinsky/Bliss, Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1990. 

For resources related to specific goals, see goal page. 
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Advanced Level or Level 3 



GOAL 1: 



Skills: 



Initiating a transaction of a business or professional 
nature. 

The student shall 

look for wants ads in the newspaper 
call or go to the place of business or service 
make the necessary inquiries 
respond with appropriate words/actions 



Strategies: 

Materials: Pictures or shared experiences of such situations 

Vocabulary: titles of personnel involved 

terminology that may be used 
polite expressions 

Grammar: Review of present, present continuous tenses. 
Introduction of future tense: will, going to 
Use of would, would like to, etc. 

Activities: Elicit needs to be filled outside the home. 

Teacher, students role play both positions. 
Practice , possible answers/requests. 
Bring want ads to class for discussion 
Simulate resume writing, interviews, applications 



RESOURCES: GOAL 1 



Teacher Resources: 



Day bv Day. English for Employment Communication. Steven J. Molinsky, Bill 
Bliss, Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1994. 

The Working Culture. Career Development for New Americans. Book 2. David 
Hemphill, Barbara Pfaffenberger, Barbara Hockman Prentice hall Regents, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1989. 

Working in English. Book 1. A Picture-Based Approach for the World of Work. 
Lynne Robinson, Contemporary Books, Chicago, Illinois, 1991. 
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Advanced Level or Level 3 



GOAL 2: 


Reading the Newspaper 


Skills: 


The student shall 


• 

• 

• 
• 


identify the different parts of the newspaper, i.e. news, sports, 
editorial, recreation, classified, etc. 

identify the different kinds of writings, i.e. news, editorial, feature, 
comics, letters, etc. 

predict the meaning of articles from headlines 
summarize orally and in writing what was read 


Strategies: 


• 


Materials: 


newspapers Current, or otherwise) 


Vocabulary: 


parts of the newspaper 


Grammar: 


past, past continuous tense 


Activities: 


Discuss the newspaper 

• whether or not students read the newspaper 

• why or why not 

• when, how much 

• news, other information 

• headlines, various sections 



RESOURCES: GOAL 2 



Teacher Resources: 



Understanding American Newspapers. Joan Corliss Bartel, Prentice Hall 
Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

News For You. A Four-Page Weekly Newspaper for Adults, at Reading 
Levels 4-6, New Readers Press, Syracuse, New York. 
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Advanced Level or Level 3 



GOAL 3: 


Reading short literary works. 


Skills: 

• 
• 
• 
• 


The student shall: 

know the distinction between fiction and non-fiction 
recognize tne onrerent Kinas ot literature 
be able to handle unfamiliar vocabulary 
enjoy a short story 


Strategies: 




Materials: 


• short stories 


Vocabularv: 


• kinds of literature 




• parts of a short story 

• techniques used in the short story 

• characteristics of storytellers 


Grammar: 


• Review 

• Specific points of grammar pertinent to the story 


Activities: 


• Establish the fact that storytelling is universal 

• Discuss whether or not students like to read stories 

• Discuss favorite stories 

• Tell stories, national, familial, personal 

• Prepare to read a short story 

• Read a short story, preferably by a noted author 

• Answer , prepared/impromptu 

• Discuss the story 

• Write one or other of the following: 

a reaction to the story 

a summary 

a different ending 

• Write a personal story 

• Write an original story 



RESOURCES: GOAL 3 



Teacher Resources: 

Personal Themes in Literature. The Multicultural Experience. Sally 
Jorgensen, Valerie Whiteson, Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1993. 

Children's Books, Magazines, Newspapers, Radio, Television 
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Advanced Level or Level 3 



GOAL 4: 
Skills: 



Giving reports, descriptions 
The student shall 

write a paragraph of a business nature 
describe both orally and in writing personal history 
determine goals to be achieved in writing efforts 
set up and assess progress by means of a portfolio 



Strategies: 



Materials: 



Newspapers 
Business report forms 

Reports of transactions, accidents, health issues 
Descriptions of a personal nature 

Vocabulary: Vocabulary needed for forms, documents 
Vocabulary needed for descriptions 
Idiomatic expressions 

Grammar: Verbs: present perfect tense 

Adjectives: comparative/superlative, position 
Adverbs: cause, frequency, time, etc., position 

Activities: Mention a current event 
Elicit details, opinions, etc. 
Ask "how long" to initiate present perfect 
Relate to personal experiences 
Show business forms to implement experiences 
Have students complete forms, confirm information 
Initiate students into portfolio assessment 

• saving written work on a regular basis 

• noting progress on a particular point, such as spelling, 
grammar, clarity of expression, freedom of expression, etc. 

• summarizing progress in writing at the end of the term 



RESOURCES: GOAL 4 

Teacher Resource: 



Essential Idioms in English. New Edition. Robert J.Dixon, 
Regents/Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1994. 
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Advanced Level or Level 3 



GOAL 5: 


Knowledge of US history and government 


Skills: 


The student shall 


• 

• 
• 

• 


become acquainted with the beginnings and development of the 
united oiaies 

identify the outstanding presidents, dates, events 

identify the basic idea of democracy, of the three branches of our 

government 

state the responsibilities of citizenship 


Strateaies: 




Materials: 


Articles, pictures of past and present leaders 
History/civics books (especially written for ESL)* 


Vocabularv: 


Needed for historical facts, and current events 




• democracy 

• politics 

• branches of government 


Grammar. 


Past perfect tense 

Past perfect continuous tense 

Possessives 


Activities: 


Have class identify pictures of famous leaders 
Discuss their contributions, the foundations of democracy 
Teach the main pivots of American history 
Outline the basic structure of government today 
Highlight holidays, historically rooted 
Compare/contrast daily living activities, i.e. 

working, shopping, transportation, of the United States with 

those activities in the students' countries. 



See next page for goal 5 resources. 
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RESOURCES: GOAL 5 



Teacher Resources: 

Here to Stay in the USA. ESL/US Studies for Beginners. Timothy Maciel, 
Alemany Press, a Division of Janus Book Publishers, inc., Hayward, 
California, 1990. 

Introducing the USA. A Cultural Reader. Milada Broukal, Peter Murphy, 
Longman, White Plains, New York. 



Voices of Freedom. English for US Government and Citizenship. Book 1. 
Bill Bliss with Steven J. Molinsky, Prentice Hall Regents, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1989. 



Voices of Freedom. English for U.S. History. Government and Citizenship. 
Book 2. Bill Bliss with Steven J. Molinsky, Prentice Hall Regents, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1989. 



Our American Wav of Life. Book 1. Our United States. Book 2. Our 
Government. Book 3. United States Department of Justice, Washington, 
DC. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR THE NATURALIZATION 
(CITIZENSHIP) EXAMINATION. Revised September, 1994. Answers for 
Virginia, correct as of November, 1994. Immigration and Naturalization 
Services (INS), Arlington, Virginia. 
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Advanced Level or Level 3 



GOAL 6: Familiarity with community services. 
Skills: The student shall 

• become familiar with community services offered 

• identify human services needed, when needed 

• identify legal services 

Strategies: 

Materials: Forms required by requested services 

Forms requiring services to complete, such as tax forms 

Vocabulary: General terms, i.e. dependents 

Specific terms for a situation, i.e. lien 

Grammar: Third person used as subject 

According to the needs of the students 

Activities: Outside speaker: 

professional or para-professional 
from an agency/institution, such as, health-care, law- 
enforcement, library, school, etc. 

Pre-activities: 

presentation of content 
to be answered 
needs to be addressed 
courtesy due to a speaker 
follow-up assignment 

Post-activities: 

summary, sharing 
simulation of life activity 
letter of acknowledgement 
visit/field-trip 

References: County Guides to Community Services 
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Advanced Level or Level 3 



ADDENDA: Reinforcement and development of language skills: listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 



Skills: 



Materials: 



Activities: 



The student shall: 

listen to and understand the range of speech from the teacher 
speaking in class to a media broadcast. 

be able to participate in simple, familiar conversation, spoken from 
slow to normal pace, using correct pronunciation. 

read signs, the textbook, posted directives, as well as daily 
newspapers and other short articles and stories. 

write a variety of responses to situations, from a word to a paragraph, 
from the structured to the creative. 

be able to spell, use correct grammar, and common idiomatic 
expressions. 



audio materials used in class to accompany text, and other recorded 
materials 

reading material available in class, in the building, in the library 
forms to be completed, responses/reports to be given, 
opinions/feelings to be expressed 



Developmental activities used in class, to strengthen both language 
and life skills. 



RESOURCES: ADDENDA 



See introduction to Level 3. 
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Appendix A 



TEACHER BACKGROUND FOR ADULT STUDENTS 
LEARNING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

Steps In Learning a New Language. Each begins with the rudimentary and leads to 
continuing progress and confidence in using English. 

1. Listening • hearing with understanding 

2. Speaking • being able to make oneself understood 

3. Reading • signs, directions, ads, headlines, simple sentences, short 

paragraphs, easy stories, etc. 

4. Writing • one's personal identification, application forms, lists, simple 

sentences, requests/responses, short paragraphs, etc. 

Principles Basic to Second Language Acquisition. ^ These guide the teacher in 
understanding the needs, difficulties, and growth of the students. 

1 . The ESL student is concerned with communication, rather than correctness. 

It is important that students feel that they are able to have their needs met by the 
language they use. 

2. There Is a natural series of language development stages that the stur^nt 
must move through. There is a level during which no progress is evident, bMC the 
second language is taking hold. 

3. People learn better If they are relaxed and successful. The higher the degree 
of success, the more willingness there is to take risks to use the language. 
Therefore it may help to remember: Something Old, something New, something 
Borrowed, something Blue! 

Old - begin class with something students know and/or can do 
New - teach one thing, new and/or vital and/or interesting 
Borrowed - (from Mother Nature) - reinforce, build success 
Blue - goal (blue sky/ribbon) - give homework, something to do 
P.S. - have fun in class 

4. Improvement In second language learning depends, In part, on the amount 
and type of Immersion. To help students converse in the new language, 
simulate situations of interest to students, such as conferring with a child's teacher, 
buying a car, paying the rent, making a complaint, going to the dentist, planning 
a trip, etc. Model the person in charge of the service, etc. 
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Assessment. Assessment helps both teacher and students: the teacher, by revealing 
the expectations of the students who come to class to learn English as a Second 
Language, and the adult students, by giving them a voice in what they want to and/or feel 
they need to learn for their daily life in American society. 

Assessment techniques vary and can be adjusted to meet the level of the student. 
Suggestions follow. 

Pre-Literacv Level. Pictures (of someone in a store), drawings (public transportation), or 
symbols (an envelope) of daily activities can be shown to elicit from the students where, 
in what situations, they need to be able to speak English. 

Level 1 . In addition to visuals, a simple check list of ordinary life situations can be offered 
to students to indicate their needs/preferences. Examples: I need English. . . in the 
doctor's office, in an emergency, on my job. 

Level 2. A questionnaire or survey could be used to elicit from students which skills they 
have acquired and which ones they still need: listening, understanding, speaking, 
pronouncing, reading, and writing. 

Level 3 . There could be a class discussion of the importance of English to meet one's 
goals, ambitions, opportunities, etc. This could be followed by an essay or a letter to the 
teacher expressing needs, hopes, fears, difficulties, desires, etc. 



Fundamental Strategies . These can be used over and over with a variety of topics and 
with all class levels. They are non-threatening, they give each one a chance to speak 
and/or to interact, they help to keep attention, to keep the class moving, and they have 
the built-in repetition factor. 

1. FLASH CARDS. These can be letters, numbers, words, pictures, 
symbols, colors, etc. 

2. ROUND ROBIN. Ask a student for just one piece of information, such as a name. 
Student gives info and asks next student. That student responds and asks next 
one, etc. It should go fast. 
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3. GRID. Divide a sheet of paper into 1 or 2 inch blocks. XEROX a grid for each 
student. In blocks across the top can be letters, numerals, categories, questions, 
or even drawings. In blocks down the side can be written names of students, 
encountered in the activity. 

Each student questions other students in the class for information for the top 
boxes. Questioner either checks the appropriate box or writes in the answer given. 
Each one answering write his/her initials or name in a box at the side, until paper 
is filled or time is up. 



Example: Vocabulary Drill 

Across top: FRUIT VEGETABLE MEAT FURNITURE CLOTHING 
Questions: What is an orange? a sweater? chicken? chairs? 
Or: Name a fruit, a vegetable, etc. 

4. HIERARCHY OF QUESTIONS. From easy to difficult.* 2 * 

1 . Do you like ? (yes/no) 

2. Do you like or : better? (choice) 

3. Where can you get a good ? (Wh-questions) 

What is in s? 

When is it good to buy them? 
How much does a cost? 

4. Why do you think are so popular in the US? (Why?) 

Try to get students to answer the "why" question, but be prepared to answer it 
yourself. (Try taco(s) above!) 

5. CHAIN REACTION. First student says, "I see ". Second student says, "I see 

, repeating what the first said, and adds "and . Third student repeats the 

list and adds a third item. And so forth, throughout part of the class. (Do not let 
list get too long. Better to start over with another list. Ex. "I went to the store and 
bought ." or "I went on a trip and took .") 

6. FACE TO FACE. Students line up in two lines facing each other. In line A each 
shows a picture, as line B passes by, one by one, responding to a question about 
each picture. Reverse roles. 

7. CHARADES. Good for words or sentences. Example: Juan stands up or stands 

next to . Ask: What is Juan doing? or Is Juan standing? or Who is 

standing? or Where is Juan standing? or Is Juan sitting? or Where is Juan 
sitting? or Is Juan sitting or standing? 
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8. ROLE PLAY. Enact a scene from daily life: at the store, the doctor's office, the 
rental office, talking to a neighbor, etc. with appropriate dialogue. 

9. PICTURE STORIES. (3) (Students need a visual clue to help them with creative 
writing.) Do a picture story first with the class, then with individuals. Show a 
picture. Have students tell something about the picture. Put the ideas in order. 
Write the ideas in a paragraph on the board. Have it read aloud. Repeat the 
process with students in pairs and/or in small groups. Then have individuals write 
their own stories with (or without) a picture. 

10. FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES/LESSONS BASED ON STORIES. w 

a. Yes-No Questions, orally and in writing. 

b. Cloze Exercises. Leave our about every fifth word and have students fill in. 
List deleted words at the top or side of the page for reference. 

c. Mix Up Story Sentences on strips of paper and have students individually 
or in groups sequence them. 

d. Phonics Practice. Ask which words begin with Ibl, which end with 161 1 etc. 

11. DRAWING STUDENTS OUT TO TELL STORIES. (4) These can be used to 
encourage students to tell, write and keep stories in a notebook. 

a. Ask Questions designed to form a "story" when answered. ("My name is 
I live in ,*) 

12. TOTAL PHYSICAL RESPONSE. (TPR). (5) Only the teacher speaks. Thestudents 
do not speak. The teacher gives directions, commands. The teacher tells the 
class or a student to do something, or several things, such as, "stand . and go to 
the left." It is an exercise in focused listening and in following directions. 

NOTES: 

(1) Principles Basic to Second Language Acquisition. Excerpt from Principles 
of Second Language Acquisition, by Thomas Mueller, Laubach Literacy 
Action, 1992, Syracuse, New York. 

(2) Hierarchy of Questions Tutor Training Guide, Conversation Skills, Handout 
#1, Susan Otero, Wilson School, Arlington, Virginia, 1993. 

(3) Picture Stories for Beginning Communication. Sandra Heyer, Prentice Hall 
Regents, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

(4) Language Experience Approach. Excerpt from the Literacy Council of 
Northern Virginia, page 8, August, 1992. 

(5) Principles of Second Language Acquisition , op. cit., Excerpt from Principle 
3. 
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Appendix B 



GENERAL REFERENCES/RESOURCES: 



The REEP Curriculum, 3rd Edition: A Learner-Centered * ESL Curriculum for Adult (1994). 
Arlington Public Schools, Arlington, Virginia. 

Fairfax County Public School Adult Education ESL Curriculum. Marshall High School, Falls 
Church, Virginia. 

44+ Ways to Integrate Telephone Messages Into an Adult ESL Curriculum, T om Bello, Fairfax 
County Public Schools Adult Education, Falls Church, Virginia. 

Teaching Tips". Carolyn Harding, Ed., September, 1992 - Fairfax County Public Schools Adult 
Education, English as a Second Language, Falls Church, Virginia. 

Hands-on English, 'A periodical for teachers and tutors o! aciult English as a Second Language,' 
Anna SUIiman, Ed., P.O. Box 256, Crete, Nebraska 68333. 

ESL Teacher's Holiday Activities Kit. Over 175 reproducible activity pages featuring holidays and 
special events celebrated In the United States, Elizabeth Claire, The Center for Applied Research in 
Education, West Nyack, New York, 1 990. 

Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages, A Guide for the Volunteer Teacher. M. Christine 
Hjelt, Georgia E. Stewart, New Readers Press, Syracuse, New York, 1988. 

Making Meaning. V? gkjnfi Change. Participatory Curriculum Development for Adult ESL Lforac v. Elsa 
Roberts Auerbad ., Center for Applied Linguistics, Delta Systems, McHenry, Illinois, 1892. 

Talking Shop. A Curriculum Sourcebook for Participatory Adult ESL. Andrea Nash, Ann Cason, 
Madeline Rhum, Loren McQrail, Rosarlo Gomez-Sanford, Center for Applied Linguistics, Delta Systems, 
McHenry, Illinois, 1992. 

Take Care of Yourself. A Health Care Workbook for Beginning ESL Students. Marianne Brems, 
Theresa Devonshire R.N., Janet R. Jones, Regents/Prentice Hall, Engtewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1 994. 

Accurate English, A Complete Course In Pronunciation. Rebecca M. Dauer, Regents/Prentice Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1993. 

Sounds Great, Low Intermediate Pronunciation for Speakers of English. Book 1. Beverly Beisbier, 
Heinle & Heinle Publishers, Boston, Massachusetts, 1994. 

Night & Day, Reading for the Adult Learner of ESL/EFL, Book 1.2.3. Caroline Banks, Maryann 
Orlando, Prentice Hail Regent ingjewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1994. 
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Appendix C 

EVALUATION FOR LEVEL _SESSION(S) (Please circle) 1 2 3 

Rate each session separately, or two or three sessions together. 

Hardly at all Very much so 



GOALS: Clear 1 2 3 4 5 
Realistic 1 2 3 4 5 
Comment 



SKILLS: Clear 1 2 3 4 5 
Realistic 1 2 3 4 5 
Comment 



STRATEGIES: Clear 1 2 3 4 5 
Realistic 1 2 3 4 5 
Comment 



Date Site Name (optional) 

For a Curriculum to effective, it must be consistently evaluated and update. 
Thank you very much for your input. It is necessary and valuable. 
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Ap pendix D 



HOGAR HISPANQ PROGRESS REPORT 



Student's name: 



Level: Date: 



Needs to Very 
Improve Fair Good Good 



1. Speaking: 

2. Understanding: 

3. Reading: 

4. Writing: 



5. Attendance 



Number of classes attendedflotal number of classes 



Advanced to the next level: 
Continue on the same level: 
Teacher's signature: 



Comments: 
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INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

The Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) is a special project 
within the Department of Vocational, Career, and Adult Education in the Arlington Public 
Schools. The project is supported by federal, state, and local grants and contracts. 
REEP's mission is to provide for the education and employment related needs of limited 
English Speaking Adults who live and work in Arlington, Virginia. This mission is 
accomplished through the following educational components: 

Intensive ESL 8 levels of instruction offered mornings and evenings in 12 week 
cycles at multiple locations 

Adult Learning Center, multi-media instructional facility offerir.c individualized, self- 
paced instruction with computers and other language learning technology 

* Workplace Literacy, on-site classes at 5 industries: hotels/motels, hospitals, 
nursing homes, convenience stores, and apartment management firms 

Extension ESL: non-intensive, beginning level classes taught by volunteers at 
apartment complexes and community centers. 

In 1992, the REEP Program was one of only three programs funded by The U.S. 
Department of Education under the National English Literacy Transition Grant Program. 1 
The purpose of the grant was to create a seamless system of instruction between and 
among ESL providers to transition learners along the continuum of learning from basic 
literacy instruction to preparation for vocational or academic training. The REEP 
Curriculum (3rd edition) developed under this project is designed to facilitate that system. 
The REEP Curriculum (3rd edition) is a comprehensive instructional system developed 
for programs teaching ESL to adult immigrants and refugees. It provides instructional 
direction to teachers of learners in need of basic survival and social language. In addition, 
this curriculum includes a more advanced level that enables transitioning to academic or 
vocational training upon completion of the basic program. This curriculum can be used 
as a stand alone system of instruction by individual programs offering ESL instruction at 
these levels, or it can be the keystone that can link basic ESL providers to vocational 
programs and community college level ESL. 



1 The three English Literacy Transition grantees were: Arlington Education and 
Employment Program (REEP), El Paso Community College, and the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. For more information about these projects, contact: 
US Department of Education, Division of Adult Education and Literacy Clearinghouse, 800 
Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202-7240, Fax: (202) 205-8973. 
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The REEP Curriculum (3rd edition) is an extensive revision and expansion of the 
REEP Curriculum, Revised Edition (1985) 2 that was developed under The National 
Mainstream English Language Training Project funded by the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement. The original REEP curriculum was a competency-based survival ESL 
curriculum designed to bring ESL learners to "threshold level" proficiency. The "threshold 
level" was based on the work on the Council of Europe's Modern Language Project which 
identified the threshold level as that level which enables learners to adapt to most 
everyday situations, even if not specifically trained for each situation. 3 

The REEP Curriculum (3rd edition) maintains a competency-based approach and 
provides materials for learning the basic language functions needed for threshold level 
English. In addition, the REEP Curriculum (3rd edition) has been updated to formally 
integrate the latest adult learning theory and best practices in second language teaching 
while providing flexibility in classroom delivery to accommodate the multi-faceted nature 
of the second language learning process. 

There are three building blocks central to the foundation of this curriculum: 
Meaning-based instruction, adult learner input, and whole language theory. The first 
building block, Meaning-based instruction, (also referred to In the literature as 
functional context) has been found to be an effective framework for language learning 
because adult learners learn best when content is meaningful to their lives. Hence this 
curriculum uses a competency-based approach to language teaching which provides the 
lifeskills content in which language practice and application takes place. The second 
curriculum building block is the need for adult learner input into the instruction that 
he/she receives. This curriculum is designed to give learners a voice, hence needs 
assessment has become an integral part of the curriculum at all levels. The third building 
block is a whole language approach to language and literacy which stresses that the 
four language skills: speaking, listening, reading, and writing are mutually supportive and 
should be integrated during instruction. 



3 



Kor a list of curricula developed at REEP, see Resource Apperidices. 

1 Van Ek, J., Threshold Level Fnglish i n a European Unit/Credit System for Modern 
Language Learning by Adults, prepared by The Council of Europe, Pergamon Press 
Oxford, 1980. ' 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 



In order to use the REEP Curriculum effectively, the user must understand the 
three essential features of the REEP Curriculum implementation process which are 
described in detail in this section and in the Using the Curriculum Section. These 
essential features are: 

1. Curriculum organization: 

This section provides an overview of the organization and content of the 8 
instructional levels in the REEP Curriculum. 

2. Learner Needs Assessment: 

This component provides guidance on procedures for planning courses, units, and 
lessons based on information collected from learners through needs assessment. It 
assists the teacher in integrating needs assessment data with the curriculum unit format. 
The lesson planning section is especially useful in providing suggested lesson planning 
procedures as well as describing the stages of an effective lesson plan. 

3. Learner Evaluation: 

This component describes the essential role of integrating learner evaluation into 
the instructional process. It enables the teacher to interpret the entry level descriptions 
and other initial placement criteria such as literacy level, test scores, previous educational 
background, and age. This component also provides information to the teacher on how 
to evaluate and document progress throughout the level. Specific methodology is provided 
related to using the performance objectives to evaluate oral and written lifeskills objectives 
as well as developmental reading and writing objectives. Finally, information is provided 
on how to make a final determination as to whether the learner has successfully 
completed the course. 
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CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 



The REEP Curriculum (3rd edition) consists of 8 proficiency levels ranging from low 
beginning to advanced. (See entry level descriptions beginning on page 101). While each 
level is designed for 120 to 180 hours of instruction, the needs assessment component 
provides the flexibility needed to customize curricula for more intensive or less intensive 
instruction. 

Beginning and Intermediate Levels 

The beginning through intermediate levels (100-450) consist of a competency- 
based framework along with integration of language skill development, including reading 
and writing. While the competency-based framework is built on the lifeskills needed by 
an individual to function in the world outside the classroom, teaching and learning focus 
on the linguistic and communication skills needed to master those lifeskills. Each level 
consists of nine to twelve instructional units or topics. See Index of Topics on page 83. 

Each instructional unit requires an average of 20 hours of instruction depending 
on unit needs assessment. During the twelve week cycle at REEP, teachers are not 
expected to cover all of the units. Through the "Getting Started" unit, teachers and 
students prioritize coverage for a given cycle. Classes typically cover 5-7 units over 120 - 
180 hours of instruction. 

See page 85 for an overview of unit organization and contents for levels 100-450. 



Advanced Level and Individualized Study 

The advanced level (550) and the individualized study program 4 are designed as 
a bridge between the functional, lifeskills oriented levels offered in levels 100-450 and the 
types of educational institutions that our learners may transition to upon completion of the 
REEP program, i.e. intensive academic or vocational training programs. For this reason, 
level 550 and the individualized study program differ from the other levels in their 
approach. The curricula focus more on the process of skill development in order to 
better prepare learners for transition. These components are organized by language and 
academic skill areas rather than by survival topic areas. 

The 550 level consists of 8 instructional units, and the individualized study program 
consists of 5 instructional units. See Level 550 on page 353 and Transition ESL for 
Individualized Study on page 383 for an overview of unit organization and contents. 



o 
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4 See Transition ESL Curriculum for Individualized Study. 
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INDEX OF UNITS 
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IS« individualized Study. Getting Started should be the first unit covered at levels 100-450. Future Planning 
should be the first unit covered in 550. 
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UNIT TITLE: LEVEL 100-450 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT: This provide* information about course needs assessment In the Getting 
started unit at each level and unit needs assessment information for each unit. 



DEVELOPMENTAL READING: This refers teachers to the developmental Integration unit for level 
objectives and provides suggested reading resources for a particular unltAoplc. 



DEVELOPMENTAL WRITING: TWs refers teachers to the developmental Integration unit for level 
objectives and provides suggested writing resources for a particular unit/topic. 



PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES 



FUNCTIONS/SAMPLE 
LANGUAGE 



This column contains 
the lifeskill speaking, 
listening, reading, and 
writing objectives for a 
particular unit. 

Students are 
evaluated on their 
ability to perform the 
objectives using the 
language functions 
and language 
outlined In the 
functions/sample 
language column. 
Student performance 
Is documented on the 
progress reports. 

During p re-unit needs 
assessment, the 
learner and teacher 
chose the unit 
objectives to be 
covered based on 
student need and 
interest. When classes 
identify objectives not 
specified In the unit, 
the objectives should 
be added to the 
progress report and 
evaluated. 

See Instructional 
Supplements Section 
for an overview of 
performance objectives 
by level. 



RESOURCES 



INTEGRATION 



This column provides 
examples of functions 
that learners will need 
to be able to use In 
order to accompish the 
objective. Functions 
are units of 
communication that 
identify the outcome or 
purpose of an utterance 
In a topic area (eg. 
transportation: ask for 
directions). 

Examples of level 
appropriate language 
needed to perform the 
objective are provided 
as well. 

Unless otherwise 
specified, the language 
Is Intended for oral or 
written production, 
depending on the 
objective. 

In some cases, the 
language Is receptive. 
Students are expected 
to demonstrate 
comprehension but not 
to respond orally or in 
writing. These 
exceptions are noted as 
they occur. 



See Instructional 
Supplements Section 
for an overview of 
functions by level. See 
Individual levels for an 
overview of functions by 
topic unit. 



The resource column 
provides suggestions 
for resources for each 
objective. These 
resources Include the 
language and 
vocabulary to be taught 
and practiced for 
achievement of the 
objectives. Some 
resources relate directly 
to the objective; others 
relate more generally to 
foe topic. 



Tnese rtg suggested 
resj&ces. Teachers 
should select materials 
based on the need and 
abilities of their 
particular students. It Is 
not intended that all of 
the suggested 
resources be used for 
each objective. 

A list of all suggested 
resources for a 
particular level Is 
located at the beginning 
of each level. This list 
Includes the resources 
provided in this column 
as well as suggested 
resources for 
structures, reading and 
writing development, 
and as computer- 
assisted and 
audiovisual resources. 



When planning 
lessons, teachers 
should refer to this 
column for Integration 
of related units and 
objectives, structures, 
and cross-cultural 
points. 

Related units and 
objectives: objectives 
from units not covered 
may be relevant to the 
topic and to the 
students' needs. For 
example, the 'Work' 
objective 'call In to 
supervisor stating 
reason for absence' 
can be Integrated with 
the 'Health' objective 
'describing illnesses'. 

Structures needed to 
achieve the lifeskill 
objective. See 
Structure Index and 
Resources at the end 
of each level. 

Cross-culture: 
Suggestions for 
Integrating cultural 
discussion points into 
the coverage of 
objectives. See 
'Approach to Cross- 
Cultural issues' in the 
Instructional 
Supplements section. 

Enabling Skills (100): 
See 100 enabling si '.lis 
integration unit. 



CAI/AV RESOURCES: Suggested computer-assisted and audiovisual resources for a particular topic. 
See Guide to Integrating Computers Into Language Instruction In the Instructional Supplements Section. 
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USING THE CURRICULUM 



LEARNER NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

This section discusses how needs assessment is used in the curriculum to facilitate 
three different levels of planning: course planning, unit planning and lesson planning. 
See Learner Needs Assessment Appendices for background reading on needs 
assessment, a needs assessment tools chart, and sample needs assessment activities. 

Planning A Course; Initial Assessment Activities 

Each level in this curriculum contains more units than could reasonably be covered 
during one cycle of instruction. Through needs assessment, teachers and students decide 
together which units will be covered. Needs assessment is a component of the first unit 
at each level. Initial needs assessment assists the teacher in selecting, prioritizing, and 
adapting materials and curricula. The purposes of this needs assessment component are 
to: 

* assess students' language learning goals, interests, and needs, and 

* select the units to cover based on the students' goals, interests, and needs. 



Planning A Unit; PreTopjc Needs Assessment 

Needs Assessment is also conducted prior to beginning each unit (pre-topic) to 
help the teacher select performance objectives and language requirements for the unit. 
The purposes of this needs assessment are to: 

* determ ine what students already know, i.e. what background information learners 
bring to the topic 

* assist learners in clarifying their interests and needs with respect to a particular 
topic, and 

* determine learners* ability to use language required for the topic. 

The Pre-topic Needs Assessment chart on the next page outlines the pre-topic 
assessment objectives by level, the functions and sample language that learners will need 
to use in order to be able to achieve the assessment objective, and activities suggested 
for each level. 
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PRE-TOPIC NEEDS ASSESSMENT 





FUNCTIONS AND SAMPLE LANOUAQE 

' '■ ■ . 


SUCJOESTEO 

AcnvmES 


100: Students demonstrate 
what they already know 
about the topic. 


Identify objects: 
Ifs (a dress, car) 

Report information: 
Ifs ($2.50, raining) 


Brainstorming, TPR, 
pictorial questionnaire, 
match words with 
pictures. 


150: Students demonstrate 
what they already know 
about the topic. 


Report kiformaiion: 
She's (wearing a dress) 
I have (a cold, an appointment) 


Brainstorming, TPR, 
pictorial questionnaire, 
information grid. 


200: Students determine 
what they need/Want to 
study in the topic. 


Exoress neods* 
1 (don't) need English (at the mail). 


ricionai questionnaire, 
mind map on where 
learners need the 
language. 


250: Students determine 
what they want/need to 
study in the topic. 


Express needs and wants: 
1 (don't) want to study (ads). 


Brainstorm, written 
questionnaire, mind 
map, u nun nation ynu, 
vote with your feet. 


300: Students choose and 
priorftze objectives. 


Express needs and wants: 

1 need to read (tickets). 
Express preferences: 

I'd like fill out (a credit card application). 
Report information: 

1 can do this already. 


Learner-generated 
questionnaire, 
information grids, 
brainstorm, mind map. 


350: Students choose and 
prioritize objectives. 


Express needs and wants: 

1 want to practice (describing people). 
Express preferences: 

I'd rather write (a letter of complaint). 


Brainstorm, discussion, 
written questionnaire, 
learner-generated 
questionnaire, 
information grid, mind 
map. 


450: Students choose 
objectives and identify 
relevant contexts. 


cAtiiesKt iKwu cuiu warns: 

1 really need to know about (resumes). 
Express preferences: 

1 prefer to (complete applications). 


Brainstorm, discussion, 
written questionnaire, 
progress report, or 
survey on topic or 
functions, information 
grid, mind map. 


550: See individual units. 
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Planning A Lesson: 



Suggested Lesson Planning Procedures 



(1 ) Consider how performance objectives are related and how they might be 
-combined. Also consider which objectives from other units would be 
appropriate to cover (See integration column for suggestions). Select the 
performance objective(s) around which you will organize the lesson. 



(2) Select the language functions, structures, and vocauilary which will be 
the focus for the practice, performance, and evaluation of the use of 
language in performing the objective(s). 

(3) Consult the resource column for texts related to the objective as well as 
the CAI/AV and structural resources. Also consult the appendices for 
activities appropriate for the task(s). 



(4) Consider the particular needs of your students and select developmental 
reading and writing resources and activities, pronunciation points, and 
cross-cultural questions which should be addressed. 



(5) Determine the evaluation activity that you will use to evaluate learner 
mastery of the objective and the language needed to achieve the 
objective. See Learner Evaluation in the next section for evaluation using 
this curriculum and the Learner Evaluation Appendices for suggested 
evaluation tools. 

(6) Integrate these selections into a lesson plan. We recommend the 
following model. 

Stages of a Lesson 

The chart on the following page presents the recommended stages of a lesson. 
Depending on the objective, the practice, application, and evaluation stages may 
spread over several class periods. However, each class period should begin with 
warm-up and review activities to (re)focus attention on the lesson objective and to 
provide reinforcement of previous instruction. This is a particularly essential step in 
classes where attendance is irregular. 
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Stages of a Lesson 5 : 



Warm-up/review: Enables learners to use previously taught language. 



Introduction to the new lesson: Focuses learners' attention on the lesson, 
establishes the objective of the lesson, and relates the lesson to the learners' lives 
and previous learning. 



Presentation: Introduces new information, checks comprehension, and models what 
learners need to do with the language and the tasks during the practice stage. 



Practice: Provides practice of the new language, information, and material. 



Application: Enables learners to apply language and information in a new situation 
and to their own lives. 



Evaluation: Enables instructor to assess individual achievement of the lesson 
objective. See Learner Evaluation Section and Appendices for more guidance. 



Reassessment 8 

Needs Assessment should be done routinely (on-going) in order to insure that 
learner needs and goals are being met and to assist the teacher in planning effective 
lessons that.are relevant to the learners* needs. Needs Assessment should also be 
conducted midway in the course (mid-course) in order to allow the teacher and 
students to assess coverage to date and reassess priorities for the second half of the 
cycle. Finai needs assessment should occur at the end of a course to take account 
of accomplishments and to help learners make decisions about educational goals for 
the future. 



5 Adapted from Lesson Planning, a teacher training module developed by the ESL 
Teacher Institute, Burlingame, CA. See Appendices for a sample lesson plan. 

• For recommended activities, see the Needs Assessment Section in the Appendices. 
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LEARNER EVALUATION 7 



Evaluation is essential to the instructional process. It assures teachers and 
learners as well as administrators and program monitors that necessary lifeskilis and 
language skills have been identified, practiced, and mastered. Through evaluation, we 
certify that our students have mastered the language and lifeskilis for the level. 
Evaluation provides a means of charting learner progress within a level and readiness 
for promotion and provides learners with feedback on their progress. When learners 
see their inventory of skills grow, their confidence and motivation increase as well. 
Evaluation data allows teachers to determine the effectiveness of their instruction and 
to make adjustments to ensure that the needs of students are met. 

Crucial to all stages of the evaluation process are the entry level descriptions 
which describe the speaking, listening, reading, and writing skills that a learners needs 
in order to succeed in a given level. The entry level descriptions organized by level 
can be found preceding the instructional units for each level. A complete listing of 
entry level descriptions organized by skill area is located at the end of this section. 



Initial Placement into the Curriculum 

At REEP, new students are tested to determine placement into one of the eight 
levels in the curriculum. To assess oral competency, the short form of the BEST 6 
(Basic English Skills Test) is administered. To assess reading and writing 
competency, a written test developed in-house is administered. In addition to the 
scores on these two tests, the following criteria are also considered in placement: 
education level, age, time in the US, and previous study at REEP and/or other English 
programs. 

Upon initial placement into the curriculum, a student with six or fewer of years 
of education and weak written skills is mere likely to place into an "00" level. A 
student with more education and stronger written skills is likely to place into a "50" 
level. 



7 See Learner Evaluation Appendices for suggested activities. 
* Developed by the Center for Applied Linguistics. 
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Progress through the Curriculum 



The number cf cycles that a student needs to complete the program depends 
on the initial placement level as well as the student's education level and literacy skills. 
A student who tests into a "50" level will be more likely to progress from one "50" level 
to the next throughout the program. A student who tests into an "00" level may 
progress through all the levels offered, except 550. An "00" level student generally 
does not take the more academically oriented 550 level. 

This leveling system allows students to move through the program at their own 
pace without having to repeat the same material since there are more distinct levels 
with different instructional material. 

The following chart depicts how a beginning level learner typically moves 
through the levels, based on their initial educational level and literacy skills. 



Low education feva! and/or weofc 

literacy ^^^0^^il0^f lil" 


High education level and/or strong 
literacy skiJia 


Initial Placement: 100 

Subsequent Movement: 150 

200 
250 
300 
350 
450 


initial Placement: 150 

Subsequent Movement: 250 

350 
450 
550 



Evaluating Students at the Beginning of the Cycle of Instruction 

At the beginning of the instructional cycle, students' language abilities need to 
be assessed to determine whether the initial placement was appropriate. In developing 
activities that allow students to demonstrate their abilities, It Is critical to consult the 
entry level descriptions 9 , which describe the abilities that a learner should exhibit 
upon entry into a certain level. It is also helpful to consult previous progress reports, 
previous teachers, and test scores. 



8 See complete entry level descriptions at the end of this section. See beginning of 
each instructional level for level specific descriptions. 
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Evaluation of Progress 



Although some kind of evaluation should take place on a daily basis, this 
section focuses on formal (documented) evaluation of the learners' progress. 

Achievement of Oral and Written Ufeskllls Objectives 

Students should be evaluated on their ability to use the language and structures 
taught while completing the tasks stated in the performance objectives. Performance 
objectives provide the context within which students learn, practice, and are 
evaluated using language. 

The following chart describes how language is evaluated through performance 
objectives. Performance objectives: 



identify the task to m accomplished 
specify the conditions of the performance situation 
describe the language needed to perform the objective, and 
provide the criteria by which to judge success. 



Using this methodology along with the entry level descriptions helps the teacher 
to determine whether a student is making gains in his/her language performance. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 


COMPONENT 
PARTS 


DEFINITION 


EXAMPLE 


CONDITION 


give context required 


given a diagram of a supermarket 
and Shelves 


PERFORMANCE 


name the action to be demonstrate 


ask and answer questions 


CRITERIA 


describe the requirement for success 


about the location of five items 


LANGUAGE 


language needed to complete the 
objective 


vocabulary: food 

structures: simple present tense, wh- 
questions, preposition of location 
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Achievement of Developmental Reading and Writing Objectives 



Students should be evaluated on their mastery of the reading and writing level 
objectives for the level they are currently taking. The Reading and Writing 
Development Units at the end of each level provide guidance for instruction as well as 
evaluation. The following chart provides a sample of the instructional and evaluation 
framework for reading and writing development. 



WRITING DEVELOPMENT: SAMPLE FROM LEVEL 150 



LEVEL OBJECTIVE: To write a series of simple sentences. 

Variables: 

* given a model 

* personal experiences 

* level appropriate 

Example from 150: The goal for writing development for level 150 is to reach 250. 
However, some students will need more than one cycle of instruction to achieve 
this goal. For them, retention in 150 or promotion to level 200 may be appropriate, 
depending also on their listening, speaking, and reading level as well as their 
achievement of competencies for the level. See entry level descriptions. 



EVALUATION CRITERIA: * conveys ideas to readers 

* logical sentence order (chronological) 

* correct capitalization and punctuation 

Evaluation criteria indicate how to evaluate the level objective. These criteria 
should be used to evaluate writing throughout the cycle and to determine 
achievement of the level objective at the end of the cycle. 



WRITING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 

Below are the skills that students will 
need to master in order to achieve the 
level objective. These skills should be 
practiced throughout the cycle. 

Examples from level 150: Use 
paragraph format, use and edit for basic 
punctuation. 



RESOURCES 

(Resources suggested for a particular 
level) 
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Designing Effective Evaluation Activities 



Evaluation of the performance objectives should be "criterion-referenced", i.e. 
learners are evaluated on whether or not they can use language to perform the 
specified task within the conditions and criteria established by the objective. 

Students are evaluated on their ability to use the language and lifeskill to 
complete a task in a novel situation, without assistance from the teacher or 
classmates. Good evaluation activities should: 



simulate real life tasks 

measure what has actually been taught and learned 

be practical in terms of administration time and necessary resources 

be reliable; someone else rating the learner should make the same 
decision as to the success/failure learner's performance, and 

be acceptable to learners as a valid activity. 



In addition, the type of evaluation activity needs to match the language skill 
taught. The reading and writing development objectives and lifeskills objectives that 
require written language production can be evaluated individually with paper and 
pencil tasks (e.g. answering comprehension questions, writing essays, completing 
forms, writing checks or taking messages). 

Tasks which require oral communication (i.e. oral lifeskills objectives) must be 
evaluated orally. However, individual assessment may not always be feasible given 
time constraints. Pair, small group and even whole group activities can sometimes be 
preferable in terms of usefulness as well as practicality 11 . 



10 



See Learner Evaluation Appendices for suggested tools. 



11 The Tools Chart in the Learner Evaluation Appendices shows how to use a variety 
cf teaching techniques for evaluation. 
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Evaluating Learners at the End of the Instructional Cycle 

At the end of the instructional cycle, REEP teachers make promotion and 
retention decisions based on the following critical measures: 

* How well a student's language performance matches the entry level 
description for the next appropriate level 

* Mastery of performance objectives 

* Ability to use language appropriate to the performance objectives. 

* Mastery of reading and writing development objectives 

Teachers also consider attendance, participation, motivation, years of 
education, age, length of time in the US, and student self-assessment information. 

The following chart shows how learners typically move through the REEP 
Curriculum (3rd edition). 



TYPICAL CYCLE TO CYCLE MOVEMENT USING THE REEP CURRICULUM (3RD EDITION) 


LEVEL 


PROMOTION/RETENTION IN FOLLOWING CYCLE 


100 


Retain In 100; promote to 150 or 200 (The choice between 150 and 200 is based primarily on 
oral ability since the reading and writing descriptions for 1 50 and 200 are quite similar.) 


150 


Retain In 1 50; promote to 200 or 250 (The choice between 200 and 250 is based primarily on 
written ability since the speaking and listening descriptions for 200 and 250 are quite similar.) 


200 


Retain in 200; promote to 250 or 300 (Generally, promotions will be made to 250 rather than 
300 because the speaking level for 300 has often not been reached by the end of 200.) 


250 


Retain In 250; promote to 300 or 350 (Choice is based on oral and written skills; 300 students 
have very strong oral skills but very weak written skills.) 


300 


Retain in 300; promote to 350 (Students often repeat 300 to allow time for their literacy skills 
to develop to the 350 level.) 


350 


Retain in 350; promote to 450 


450 


Retain in 450; promote to 550 


550 


Retain in 550; promote to *650; graduate 

*REEP does not have a 650 level; the designation of 650 simply Indicates that the student 
has met the exit criteria for the program, but has chosen to continue studying. 
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Documenting Progress 



Progress is documented on the learners' progress report at several times 
throughout the cycle of instruction. See sample progress report on the next page. 
Progress reports for each level are located at the beginning of each instructional level. 

Initial: By the end of the second week, instructors complete their initial 

evaluation of the learners and record their assessment on the 2nd page 
of the progress report, it Is Imperative to consult the entry level 
descriptions in completing this evaluation. See entry level 
descriptions at the end of this section. 

On-going: As each performance objective is evaluated, the teacher records the 
students* performance on the first page of the progress report: 

+ Student demonstrated mastery of the objective, i.e was able to 

successfully perform the task using the language taught. 
V Student needs more practice in order to master the objective. 
A Evaluation was not possible because student was absent. 
NC Objective within a unit covered was not covered by the class. 



Mid-cvcle: On the second page of the progress reports, instructors comment on the 
student's progress made toward meeting the entry level descriptions for 
the next level(s) in each skill area. A rating of good or excellent indicates 
that a learner is likely to meet the entry descriptions for a higher level by 
the end of the cycle. A rating of satisfactory or fair indicates that a 
learner is making progress but may not be able to meet the entry level 
descriptions for a higher level by the end of one instructional cycle. In the 
comments section, teachers point out students strengths and specific 
examples of progress made as well as suggestions for improvement. 

The progress reports are returned for students to sign and discuss with 
their teachers. Students can also make comments about how they feel 
about their progress and areas of needed improvement. 

Final: On the first page of the progress report, teachers evaluate achievement 
of the reading and writing development objectives. For each skill area in 
the final assessment box on the second page of the progress report, 
teachers mark X in the box for the level at which the student is 
functioning. It Is Imperative to consult the entry level descriptions 
for this evaluation. 



Both the teacher and the student sign and date the reports and make 
comments. The teachers records the level recommended for the learner 
in the subsequent cycle. 
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Customizing Progress Reports 

The Progress Reports provided in this curriculum include all possible topic units 
for a given instructional level. However, classes do not cover all units in a level in one 
instructional cycle. Therefore, teachers are encouraged to customize the progress 
reports to reflect what was covered based on needs assessment. To facilitate this 
customization at REEP, the teachers can copy the reports from the computer and can 
delete units not selected for coverage. 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: LEVEL 200 



Marking System: 

+ m Achieved competency/function 

V - More practice needed 

As Absent 

NC & Not covered 

Getting Started: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: self 

2. Complete personal data form 

3. Introduce self/others 

4. Identify family relations 

5. Identify reasons for coming to U.SA. 

6. Identify relevant points on map 

7. Identify school rules 

8. Respond to emergency procedures 

9. Write about sett 

10 

Community Services: 

1 . Identity local community facilities 

2. Inquire: post office services 

3. Complete postal form 

4. Inquire: library service 

5. Complete library application 

6 



9 
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Consumerism: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: prices 

2. Ask/answer questions: labels 

3. Exchange/return merchandise 

4. Identify error in change/request correction 

5. Express/Inquire: likes/dislikes 

6. Order from menu 

7. Give/follow oral directions: recipes 

8 

Health: 

1. Identify illnesses/injuries 

2. Make an appointment by phone 

1 3. Fill out medical form 

4. Inquire: health care 

5. Write memo explaining absence 

6. 

Holidays and Special Occasions: 

Holiday:^ ' 

1 . State Importance of holiday/special 

occasion 

2. Describe when/how celebrated 

3. Identify historical facts 

4. Describe holidays In native country 

5. 

Housing: 

1 . Interpret abbreviations 

2. Ask/answer questions: apartments 

3. State problems 

4. Call to request repairs 

5. 
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Student Name: 

Teacher Name: 

Level: 
Start Date: 
Type: 

Money/Banking: 

1 . Identify common banking terms 

2. Request services at a bank 

3. Complete bank forms 

4. Complete money order 

5. Write check/fill in checkbook register 

6. - . 

Telephone/Communication: 

, 1 . Write phone numbers 

2. Leave message 

3. Take message 

4. Request/respond to request: clarification 

5. Respond to wrong number 

6. Extend invitation 

7. Call 911 

8. Give/follow instructions: pay phone bill 



Transportation: 

1 . Explain traffic signs 

2. Explain traffic rules 

3. identify modes of transportation 

4. Ask for/state car parts 

5. Describe car problems 

6. Ask for/give directions 

7. 

Working In the U.S.A.: 

1 . Identify sources tor jobs 

2. Ask/uTswer questions about jobs: interview 

3. Fill out application 

4. State future job goals 

5. Give/follow oral instructions 

• 6. Ask/answer requests for clarification 

7. Request/respond to requests: assistance 

8. Call in to report lateness/absence 

. 9. 



Writing Level Objective: 

Write a series of simple sentences 



Reading Level Objective: 
Read simplified narratives 



10 
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BEEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: Unguago SMH Atwiment 



Student's Name: Level :_ 

Student's Goal: 



Please marie X in appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 



Bftl&ttUNO 


100 


160 


MO 


250 


300 


-150 


460 


SCO 


Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Teacher Comments: 

Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or excellent 



mo 


PROGRESS 


Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 



ill; 


,100 


ISO 


200 


250 




350 


450 


550 


Extt 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Teacher's Signature/Date: 

Retained (level) Promoted (level) Withdrew. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS: 100-450 



Each level consists of: 

• Entry level descriptions that describe the students entering that level with regard 
to their speaking, listening, reading, and writing abilities. 

• Progress reports 

• Overview of Functions by unit 

• List of level appropriate resources, including computer-assisted and audiovisual 
resources 

• 9-12 instructional units (in alphabetical order) 

• Reading and writing integration 

• Enabling Skills (Level 100) 

• Structures and resources 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: LEVEL 100 



Marking System: 

+ = Achieved competency/function 

V s More practice is needed 

A-AHent 

NC * Not covered 

Getting Started: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: self, others 

2. Ask for and request clarification 

3. Complete personal Identification form 

4. Greet and take leave 

5. Introduce self/others 

6. Identify Immediate family 

7. Locate relevant points on map 

8. Identify school rules 

9. Respond to emergency procedures 

10. 

Classroom and Housing: 

1 . Respond to instructions 

2. identify classroom objects/furniture 

3. Identify signs 

4. Identify rooms/furniture in house 

5. Describe residence 

6. 

Consumerism: 

1. Identify food items 

2. Ask for food items 

3. Identify clothing items 

4. Ask/answer questions: prices 

5. Express likes and dislikes 

6. Address an envelope 

7. Request stamps 

8. 

Health: 

_ 1. Identify body parts 

2. Ask/answer questions: Illness/injuries 

3. Complete simplified health form 

4. Call 911 

5. 

Holidays and Special Occasions: 

Holiday: 

1 . Identify name of holiday 

2. State reason for celebration 

3. Identify major historical facts 

4. Describe how it Is celebrated 

5. 



Money: 

1 . Identify coins and bills 

2. Ask price and produce change up to $20.00 

3. Produce price tag amounts 



Student Name: 

Teacher Name: 

Level: 
Start Date: 
Type: 

Money: (cont) 

4. Request and give change 

5. Request money-related forms 

8. Complete money-related forms 

7. - - ■ 

Time and Weather: 

. 1 . Ask/answer questions: clocks 

2. Write times 

3. Ask/answer questions: dates 

4. Read and write dates 

5. Describe daily routine 

6. Ask/answer questions: seasons 

7 

Transportation: 

'_ 1 . identify types of transportation 

2. Ask/answer questions: transportation used 

3. Ask/answer questions: bus/metro 

4. Give/follow directions: metro card machine 

5. identify home, school, job on simplified map 

6. Identify traffic signs 

7. 

Working lntheU.SA 

1. Identify job titles 

2. Ask/answer questions: pasVpresent jobs 

3. Fill out simplified application 

4. Follow two-step Instructions 

5. Demonstrate meaning: workplace signs 

6. 

Enabling Skills: 
Mid End 

1. Recognize capital/small letters 

2. Recite alphabet In correct order 

3. Write capital and small letters 

4. Print alphabet In order 

5. Take letter dictation 

6. Say numbers 1-100 

7. Write numbers 0-100 

8. Write numbers from dictation 

9. Sight read own name 

10. Sight read personal data vocabulary 

Write Level Objective: 

Generate simple sentences 

Reading Level Objective: 

Read simplified material 



lis 



ERIC 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: Language Skill A— iinwnt 



Studtnf » Nam*: Level:. 

Student's Goal: 



Please mark X In appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 



BEOMNING 


too 


ISO 


aoo 


2SQ 


900 


V>0 


450 




Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Teacher Comments: 

Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or oxcttlhnt 



MID 


PROGRESS 


Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X In appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 



FWAl 


?9v> 


150 


3O0 


250 


300 




450 


m 


Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Teacher's Signature/Date: 

Retained (level) Promoted (level) Withdrew. 
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STRUCTURES-100 


STRUCTURE 






ADJECTIVES/PRONOUNS: 

adjective + noun 

demonstrative 
(that, this) 

possessive 


Consumerism 

Classroom/Housing, Consumerism, 
Getting Started, Transportation 

Getting Started, Health 


Side bv Side 1 Activity 
Workbook: d. 57. ex. M 

Grammarwork 1: d. 5 
Grammarwork 1; D.3. 10 


ADVERBIALS: 

very/too/enough 


Time/Weather 




MODAL VERBS: 
may 


Consumerism, Money 




NOUNS: 

count/noncount 

singular/plural 


Consumerism 

Classroom/Housing, Consumerism, 
Health, Money 


Grammarwork 1: d. 22-23. 28 
Side bv Side 1 Activity 
Workbook: d. 29. ex. G: d. 51 . 
ex. C 


PREPOSITIONS: 

place 

time 


Classroom/Housing, Transportation 
Time/Weather 


Grammarwork 1: d. 33 
Grammarwork 1: p. 60 


VERBS: 

imperative 

negatives 

present continuous 
simple past 
simple present 


Classroom/Housing, Getting 
Started, Health, Transportation, 

Wnrte 
WOlft 

Classroom/Housing, Consumerism, 
Getting Started, Money 

Time/Weather, Work 

Holidays/Special Occasions, Work 

All Units 


Grammarwork 1: d. 58 


QUESTIONS: 
wh 

yes/no 


All Units 

Consumerism, Health, Money, 
Transportation 


Grammarwork 1: d. 7. 27 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: LEVEL 150 



Marking System: 

+ m Achieved competency/function 

V = More practice is needed 

As Absent 

NC « Not covered 

Getting Started: 

1 . Ask/answer question: self, others 

2. Complete simplified data form 

3. Greet and take leave 

4. Introduce self/others 

5. Identify immediate family 

6. Locate relevant points on map 

7. Identify school rules 

8. Respond to school policies 

9. Write about self 

10 



Student Name: 

Teacher Name: 

Level: 
Start Date: 
Type: 

Money and Banking: (con!) 

3. Indicate incorrect change 

4. identify people/Items in bank 

5. Write a check 

6. nil out bank deposit slip 

7. Request service at bank 

8 



Consumerism: 

1 . Describe what someone is wearing 

2. Identify food Items 

3. Express/Inquire: likes/dislikes 

4. Request ciothing/food items 

5. Ask/answer questions: location of items 

6. Ask/answer questions: price, hours 

7. Request items at fast food restaurant 

8. Make Inquires/requests: post office 

9. Address an envelope 

10. 

Health: 

1 . Identify body parts 

2. Ask/answer questions: illness/injury 

3. Inquire: someone's health 

4. Ask for/give advice 

5. Respond to instructions 

6. Fill out health form 

7. Call 911 

8. 



Holidays and Special Occasions: 

Holiday:. 



1. Identify name 
. 2. State reason for celebration 
. 3. Identify major historical facts 
. 4. Describe how it is celebrated 

.5. 



Housing: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: locations of furniture 

2. Describe residence 

3. Inquire about apartment for rent 

4. Complete simplified housing application 

5 

Money and Banking: 

1 . Ask price/produce amounts up to $100.00 

2. Produce price tag amounts 



Telephone: 

1 . Write phone numbers 

2. Call to request specific person 

3. Take/leave simple message 

4. Locate names and numbers on list 

5. Give/follow Instructions: pay phone 

6. 

Time and Weather: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: clocks 

2. Write times from analog clocks 

3. Write times from dictation 

4. Read/write abbreviated dates 

S. Ask/answer questions: daily routines 

6. Ask/answer questions: weather/season 

7. Interpret information: weather report/map 

8. 

Transportation: 

1 . Identify means of transportation 

2. Ask/answer questions: transportation 

3. Ask/answer questions: bus/metro 

4. Request metro bus pass 

5. Ask for/give directions 

6. Identify points on simplified map 

7. Identify common traffic signs 

8 

Working In the U.S.A.: 

1. Identify titles, location, tasks, tools 

2. Describe occupation in country 

3. Complete simplified application 

4. Ask questions: hours/duties 

5. State future job goals 

6. Follow two-step instructions 

7. Demonstrate meaning of workplace signs 

8. Call in sick 

9. : 

Writing Level Objective: 

Write a series of simple sentences 

Reading Level Objective: 
Read simplified narrative 
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Uo 



REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: Language Skill Am— ement 

Student's Nam*: L»v*l: 

Student's Goal: 



Please mark X In appropriate boxes. 



Teacher's Comments: 





too 


180 


200 


SSQ 


900 


950 


480 


360 


Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or excellent. 



Teacher Comments: 



MID 






PROGR 


c:i.s 


Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 



FINAL 


100 


180 


200 


280 


900 


m 


450 


880 




Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Teacher's Comments: 



Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Teacher's Signature/Date:. 
Retained (low,;) 



i^lMto REEP/AiMnolon Pi*«c School, copyright 1994 



. Promoted (level) 



. Withdrew. 
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STRUCTURES-ISO 


STRUCTURE 




REl&URGES 


ADJECTIVES/PRONOUNS: 

adjective + noun 


Consumerism 


Side bv Side 1 : unit 8 (see also video) 


demonstrative 


Consumerism, Getting 


Side bv Side 1: unit 8 (see also video) 


(that, this) 


Started, Health, 


Side bv Side 1 Activity Workbook: d. 55. 




Money/Banking 


56 


indefinite 
(some, any) 


Consumerism 


UfesWIls 1.D.64 
Grammarwork 2: p. 8 


possessive adjective 


Getting Started, Health 


Ufeskills1:D.8-9 

Side bv Side 1 : unit 4 (see also video) 


subject 


Consumerism, Getting 
Started, Housing, 
Time/Weather 


Side bv Side 1 : unit 2 (see also video) 
Side ov Side 1 Activity Workbook: d. 5-6 


MODAL VERBS: 

can/could 


Consumerism, 
Telephone, Working in 
the USA 




may 


Consumerism 


Grammarwork 2: d. 64 


should 


noann 




(noun, to) 


Consumerism, Health, 
ivioiioy/DcuiKjng 


Grammarwork 2: d. 67. 69 


NOUNS: 

count/no ncount 


Consumerism 


Side bv Side 2: unit 2 (see also video) 


singular/plural 


Consumerism, Housing, 
Money/Banking 


Side bv Side 1: unit 8. d. 56 
(see also video) 

Side bv Side 1 Activity Workoook: p. 51 


PREPOSITIONS: 

place 


Community, 
Consumerism, Getting 
Started, Housing, . 
Telephone, 
Transportation 


Grammarwork 1 : d. 81 
Ufeskills 1: p. 29 

Side bv Side 1 : units 6. 7 (see also video) 
Side bv Side 1 Activitv Workbook: d. 40-41 


time 


taoiuny oiartuu, 
Telephone, 
Time/Weather, 
Transportation 


tarammarwoiK v. d. 61 
Grammarwork 2: d. 7 


THERE IS/ 
THERE ARE: 


Health, Housing, 

Telephone, 

Transportation 


Grammarwork 1 : d. 35-37 

Side bv Side 1 : unit 7 (see elso video) 

Side bv Side 1 Activitv Workbook: d. 42. 

45 



23-i 
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STRUCTURES-ISO 


STRUCTURE 


. T : "• T \ !7 . . ■ .'■.(' '■' 
** " ' 


* m > r ■ ' & m$ " . .. " " . 

' : 1 1 . ; ftesouRCEs • . . : 


VERBS: 

future 


Getting Started, 
Time/Weather 


Side bv Side 1 Activity Workbook: d. 99. 
101, 102 F, 103 


Imperative 


Getting Started, Health, 
Telephone, Working in 
the USA 


Grammarwork 1: d. 79 


negatives 


Consumerism, Getting 
Started, Work 


Side bv Side 1 Activity Workbook: d. 71 


present continuous 


Consumerism, Health, 
Housing, Time/Weather, 
Working In the USA 


Grammarwork 1 : d. 44-47 
Ufeskiiis1:D. 19 


simple past 


Getting Started, Health, 
Holidays/Special 
Occasions, Telephone, 
working In the USA 


LifesklDs 1: d 12-13 

warn m WVIUWW 1 % \*r % f #■« f *W 


simple present 


All Units 


Grammarwork 1: d. 17. 63 

Side by Side 1 Activity Workbook: p. 47 


QUESTIONS: 

wh 


All Units 


Grammarwork 1 * d 6 7 27 
Ufeskifls1:D. 37 

Side bv Side 1 Activity Workbook: d. 61. 
101 


yes/no 


Consumerism, Health, 
Housing, Transportation 

i 


Grammarwork 1: d. 17. 63 

Side by Side 1 Activity Workbook: p. 47 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: LEVEL 200 



Marking System: 

+ x Achieved competency/Function 

V as More practice needed 

As Absent 

NC = Not covered 



Getting Started: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: self 

2. Complete personal data form 

3. Introduce self/others 

4. Identify family relations 

5. Identify reasons for coming to U.SA. 

6. Identify relevant points on map 

7. Identify school rules 

8. Respond to emergency procedures 

9. Write about self 

10. 



Community Services: 

1 . Identify local community facilities 

2. Inquire: post office services 

__ 3. Complete postal form 

4. Inquire: library service 

5. Complete library application 

6. ; 



Consumerism: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: prices 

2. Ask/answer questions: labels 

3. Exchange/return merchandise 

4. Identify error in change/request correction 

5. Express/inquire: likes/dislikes 

6. Order from menu 

7. Give/foliow oral directions: recipes 

8. 



Hearth: 

1. identify Illnesses/injuries 

2. Make an appointment by phone 

3. Fill out medical form 

4. Inquire: health care 

5. Write memo explaining absence 

6. 



Holidays and Special Occasions: 

Holiday: 

1 . State importance of holiday/special occasion 

2. Describe when/how celebrated 

3. Identify historical facts 

4. Describe holidays In native country 

5. 



Student Name: 

Teacher Name: 

Level: 
Start Date: 
Type: 



Housing: 

1 . Interpret abbreviations 

2. Ask/answer questions: apartments 

3. State problems 

4. Call to request repairs 

5. 

Money/Banking: 

1 . Identify common banking terms 

2. Request services at a bank 

3. Complete bank forms 

4. Complete money order 

5. Write check/fill in checkbook register 

6. 

Telephone/Communication: 

1 . Write phone numbers 

2. Leave message 

3. Take message 

4. Request/respond to request: clarification 

5. Respond to wrong number 

6. Extend invitation 

7. Call 911 

8. Give/follow instructions: pay phone bill 

9. 

Transportation: 

1 . Explain traffic signs 

2. Explain traffic rules 

3. Identify modes of transportation 

4. Ask for/state car parts 

5. Describe car problems 

6. Ask for/give directions 

7._ 

Working In the U.SA: 

1 . identify sources for jobs 

2. Ask/answer questions about jobs: Interview 

3. Ril out application 

4. State future job goals 

5. Give/foiiow oral instructions 

6. Ask/answer requests for clarification 

7. Request/respond to requests for assistance 

8. Call In to report lateness/absence 

9. 

Writing Level Objective: 

Write a series of simple sentences 

Reading Level Objective: 

Read simplified narratives 
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Student's Name: 



REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT; Language Skill Afjejsmgnt 



Level:. 



Student's Goal: 

Please mark X In appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 





100 


150 


200 


260 


300 


ISO 




5S0 


Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Teacher Comments: 

Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or sxcsllsnt. 



MID 


RRO<3«ESS' 


Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 



FINAL 


100 


150 


n 


250 




350 


Ipill 


lUili 


exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Teacher's Signature/Date: 

Retained (level) Promoted (level) Withdrew. 
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STRUCTURES-200 


STRUCTURE 






ADJECTIVES/PRONOUNS: 

demonstrative 
(this that) 




Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A; p. 30- 


Started, Housing, 

Telephone, 

Transportation 


31 

Grammarwork 1 ; p. 5, 24, 26 




Ufeskiils 1: p. 77 




Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook); ch. 8 






(see also video) 


indefinite 


Consumerism 


Grammarwork 1 ; p. 40-42 


(some, any) 


Real-Life Enalish 2 Grammar; p. 33 




Side bv Side 2 (Book/Workbook): ch. 3 






(see also video) 


possessive 


Banking, Getting Started, 
Heatth.Tel.Transportation 


Expressways: Foundations Wkbk B: p. 22, 


78 


advehdials: 

cause/reason 


Getting Started 




sequence markers 
(first, then) 


Consumerism, 
Telephone, Working 




MODAL VERBS: 

can 


All Units 


Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A: p. 37, 


40, 41 

Exoresswavs: Foundations Wkbk B: p. 13 






Grammarwork 1; p. 51-56 






Qirta hu csirto i /Rnok/WorkbookV ch 13 






(see a/so video) 


could 


Telephone, Working 




may 


Telephone 




must/have to 


Working 


expressways, rounuauons WftUft d, M. i o, 


44 

Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 13 






(see also video) 


should 


Getting Started, 


Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A: p. 50 


Consumerism, Health, 
Working 


Real-Life Enalish 2 Grammar, p. 47-49 


would like 

/ rv\t in trtS 

inoun, vj) 


Community, 
Consumerism, 
Telephone, Working 


Real-Life Enalish 2 Grammar: p. 11. 13, 44 


would rather/prefer 


Working 




NOUNS: 

count/noncount 


Consumerism 


Side bv Side 2 (Book/Workbook): ch. 2. 3 


singular/plural 


Consumerism, 
Transportation 


Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A: p. 56. 
57,64 

Grammarwork 1: o. 15-16. 22-23. 28-29 
Grammarwork 2: p. 4 

1 Ml will itnl II I » *vi * W 

Ufeskiils 1: p. 75 

Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 8 
(see also video) 
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STRUCOJRES-200 



STRUCTURE 



imrre 
OWI1S 



RESOURCES 



PREPOSITIONS: 
place 



THERE IS/ 
THERE ARE: 



Telephone, 
Transportation 



Housing, Telephone 



Grammarworkl; p. 33, 43, 66, 81 



UfeskiMs 1; p. 30-31 



Real-Life English 2 Grammar, p. 59, 61 



Sloe by Side 1 (Book/Workbook); ch. 7 



(see alto video) 



Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A; p. 32- 



33 

Grammarwork 1; p. 34-37 



Uteskills 1. P. 75 



Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook); ch. 7 



(see a/so video) 



VERBS: 



future 



imperative 



negatives 
present continuous 



simple past 



simple present 



Community, Getting 
Started, Work in the 
USA 



Consumerism, Getting 
Started, Housing, Tel., 
Transportation, Work 



Getting Started, Trans. 
Housing, Transportation 



Getting Started, Health, 
Holidays, Transportation, 
Work 



All Units 



Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A ; p. 79- 
80 

Expressways: Foundations Wkbk B ; p. 15, 
23,68 

Real-Life English 2 Grammar; p. 4-5, 7, 26 
Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 14 
{see also video) 

Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A ; p. 67- 
71 

Expressways: Foundations Wkbk B ; p. 20- 
21 

Grammarwork 1; p. 79-80 



Expressways: Foundations Wkbk B ; p. 9 

Grammarwork 1: p. 44-48, 75 

Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 2 

(see also video) 

Skill Sharpeners 1: p. 66-67 



Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A ; p. 71- 
72 

Grammarwork 1: p. 82-83, 87 
Real-Life English 2 Grammar, p. 20-25, 
67-69, 79-84 

Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 15, 17 

(see also video) 

Skill Sharpeners 2: p. 64-66 

Expressways: Foundations Wkbk A ; p. 35, 
43-47 

Grammarwork 1: p. 58-59, 62, 75 
Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook); ch. 9 
(see also video) 
Skill Sharpeners 2; p. 72-73 
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QUESTIONS: 
wh 


All Units 


Expressways: Foundations Wkbk B: d. 74 
Grammarwofk 1 ; p. 7, 27, 67 
RaaUUfo Enqllsh 2 Grammar, P. 40, 50 
Side bv Side 1 renok/woiKbooM: ch. 2 
(am also video) 


yes/no 


All Units 


Exoresswavs: Foundations Wkbk A; D. 42, 
48-49 

Qrammaiwotk 1: p. 8-9, 17, 19, 32, 63 
Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook); ch. 5, 10, 
16 

(tm also video) 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: LEVEL 250 



Marking System: 

+ s Achieved competency/function 

V = More practice is needed 
A = Absent 
NC= Not covered 



Getting Started: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: self 

2. Complete personal identification form 

3. Introduce self/others 

4. Identify family relations 

5. State reasons for coming to U.S A 

6. Locate points on map 

7. Identify school policies 

8. Respond to seasonal emergencies 

9. Write about self/future goals 

10 

Community Services: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: services provided 

2. Ask/answer questions: library services 

3. Complete library card application 

4. Inquire: bank services 

5. Complete bank forms 

6. Inquire: post office services 

7. Complete post office forms 

8 

Consumerism: 

1 . Identify stores/services provided 

2. Calculate savings 

3. Ask/answer questions: location In store 

4. Exchange/return merchandise 

5. Write simple directions: recipes 

6. 

Health: 

1 . Identify basic Internal organs 

1 2. Make medical appointment 

3. Describe Illnesses/Injuries 

4. Follow doctor's Instructions 

5. Fill out medical form 

6. Ask for Items at drug store 

7. Read medicine labels 

8. 



Holidays and Special Occasions: 

Holiday: 

1 . State Importance of holiday 

2. Describe when/how celebrated 

3. Identify historical figures/events 

4. Describe holidays In native country 

5. 



Student Name: 

Teacher Name: 

Level: 
Start Date: 
Type: 



Housing: 

1 . Interpret abbreviations 

2. Ask/answer questions: apartment 

3. Fill out housing application 

4. Select housing and state why 

5. State rental rules/regulations 

6. State usage/storage: dangerous items 

7. 

Telephone/Communication: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: discount times/days 

2. Ask/answer questions: area codes 

3. Ask/answer questions: listings 

4. Call for Information 

_ 5. Make operator-assisted call 

6. Report information: recorded messages 

7. Respond to wrong number 

8. Call 911 

9 

Transportation: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: fares and schedules 

2. Ask/answer questions: bus/metro schedule 

3. Identify symbols on local road map 

4. Locate cities and streets on map 

5. Ask for/give directions 

6. Ask/answer questions: road map 

7. Plan a trip 

8. 

Working In the U.S.A.: 

1 . Inquire about job openings 

2. Fill out application 

3. Identify current/past job responsibilities 

4. State future job preferences/training 

5. Ask/answer questions In a Interview 

6. Give/follow oral and written Instructions 

7 Request/respond: clarification 

8. Request location/give directions 

9. Identify pay and taxes on W2 form 

10. Identify pay and deductions on pay stub 

11. 

Writing Level Objective: 
Write a simple paragraph 

Reading Level Objective: 

Read simplified materials 
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BEEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: Language Skill Assessment 



Student's Name: Levels 

Student's Goal: 

Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 



BEGINNING 




ISO 


200 


250 




«B0 


560 


Exit 


Reading 
















■ 




Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Teacher Comments: 

Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or excallenL 



HID 


PROGRESS 


Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 



Teacher's Comments: 



fill 


\0d 


ICQ 






n 


J5Q 


in 


sso 




Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Teacher's Signature/Date:. 
Retained (level) 



REEP/Ariington PubUc School, copyright 1994 



Promoted (level) . 
214 



. Withdrew. 
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STRUCTURES-250 


STRUCTURES 


"NITS 




ADJECTIVES/PRONOUNS: 

comparative 


Consumerism, 


Expressways 1 Workbook B; p. 43-46 


i wepnooti 


vjicUtiiiiui wuir\ (J. 




Real-Life Enalish 2 Grammar: P. 3, 6-7, 29 






Side bv Side 2 (Book/Workbook): ch. 5 






(sm also Wdeo) 


demonstrative 


Consumerism, Health 


Expressways 1 Workbook A; p. 33 




Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 8. 9 




(see also video) 


possessive 


Getting Started, 


Expressways 1 Workbook A; p. 9 


Telephone 


Grammarwork 2; p. 46 


superlative 


Telephone 


Expressways 1 Workbook B; p. 44-45 


Grammarwork 2; p. 77-79 






Real-Life Enaiish 2 Grammar P. 8-10, 13, 29 






Side bv Side 2 / Book/Workbook "i - ch 6 






(see also video) 


ADVERBIALS: 

cause/reason 


Housing 


Real-Life Enalish 2 Grammar, p. 24 


sequence markers 
(first, then) 


Consumerism 
Transportation, Work 





MODAL VERBS: 

can 


Communitv 

wui nil iui my | 


F-xnnasswavs 1 Workbook A* D 38 




Consumerism, 


Expressways 1 Workbook B; p. 4 






Side hv Side 1 fBook/WorktaookV ch 13 




Transportation, Work 


(see also video) 


could 


Telephone, Work 




may 


Community 


Grammarwork 2; p. 64 


must/nave to 


vaoiuny oicuiuu 


Grammarwork 2; p. 70-72 

Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook); ch. 13 

(see also video) 


should 


icHJmonSflTi, vloUii ty 

Started, Housing 


Doal I If q Cnnllch O Arammar n 11 1 *3 47-4 Q 

nocti-Liio Cficjiioii c viiciiniTiar, p 1 1, io, 
Expressways 1 Workbook A; p. 50-51 
Side bv Side 2 (Book/Workbook): ch. 5, 1 1 
(see also video) 


would like 
/noun to^ 

11 IWUI 1 1 IV J 


Consumerism, 
Community, 
Telephone, Work 


Real-Life Enalish 2 Grammar, p. 11-12, 44 
Grammarwork 2; p. 65. 67-69 


would rather/ prefer 


Getting Started 




NOUNS* 

count/honcount 


Housing 





34j 
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UNITS 


I m ii^Hi m i 


PREPOSfTIONS: 

place 


Consumerism, Health, 


Expressways 1 Workbook A; p. 19-20. 23, 64 


Telephone, 


Grammarwork 2; p. 20, 32, 33 




Transportation, Work 


Real-Life Enalish 2 Grammar, p. 59. «1 




otoe Dv oiae d (bcoK/worKDooK), cn. / 






(Mt also video) 


time 


Transportation 


Grammarwork 2: p. 2 


THERE IS/ 


Consumerism, Getting 


Grammarwork 1: p. 8 


THERE ARE: 


Started, Housing, 


Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 7 




Telephone 


(sea also video) 


VERBS: 

future 


Getting Started 




imnerative 


Gettina Started 


ExDresswavs 1 Workbook A* d 24-27 66-68 


Consumerism, Health, 


Expressways 1 Workbook B; p. 40-41 




Housing, Telephone, 


Grammarwork 2: p. 58-59 




Transportation, Work 




neaatlves 


GetUna Started 
Transportation 




present continuous 


Health 




present perfect 


Health, Telephone 


Expressways 1 Workbook A; p. 83-84 


Grammarwork 2: p. 20-25. 39-43. 47 






Real Life Enalish 2 Grammar P. 67-69. 79-84 






Side bv Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 15. 17 


simple past 


Consumerism, Getting 
Started, Holidays, 
Work 


I see also video} 


simple present 


All f UUa 

All units 


Expressways 1 Workbook A; p. 42-43, 46-47 

Grammarwork 2: p. 19 

Side by Side 1 (Book/Workbook); ch. 9 






(see also video) 


QUESTIONS: 
wh 


All Units 


Expressways 1 Workbook A: p. 85 
Expressways 1 Workbook B: p. 1 
Grammarwork 2: p. 1. 9. 15. 27. 35 
Real Life Enalish 2 Grammar p. 40. 50 
Side by Side 1 (Book/Workbook): ch. 2 
(see also video) 


yes/no 


Community, 
Consumerism, 
Housing, Telephone, 
Transportation, Work 


Grammarwork 2: p. 34 

Side bv Side 1 (Book/WorkbooW: ch. 5. 10. 

16 

(see also video) 
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LEVEL 300 



The emphasis at this level is on developing reading and writing skills. Learners 
at this level Salty have very good oral skills but weak written skills. They are usually 
femn Save had little education in their native countries and/or have been l.v.ng in 
the United States for quite awhile without formally studying English. 

The reading and writing development units as well as the lifeskills reading and 
writing objectives in selected topic units are required at level 300. Therefore he 
organization of the instructional units varies somewhat from the otheHevels. The read ng 
and wrrting development units appear immediately following the -Getting Started Unrt 
rathel than in alphabetical order, and the lifeskills reading and wrrting objectives are listed 
separately from the lifeskills speaking and listening objectives in the topic units. 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: LEVEL 300 



[ERIC 



Marking System: 

+ - Achieved objective 

V - More practice is needed 

As Absent 

NC = Not covered 

Getting Started: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: self, family 

2. State future goals 

3. State reasons for coming to US 

4. Identify school rules 

5. Respond to seasonal emergencies 

6. Complete personal Identification form 

7. Locate relevant points on map 

Writing Development: 
Mid End 

1 . Communicate ideas 

2. Organize writing logically 

3. Revise: meaning, main idea, details 

4. Use correct word order 

5. Use end punctuation, capitalization, 

verb suffixes 

6. Edit for above (see 5) 

7. 

Writing Level Objective: 

Write a short paragraph 

Reading Development: 
Mid End 

1 . Scan to locate information 

2. Answer questions related to text 

3. Interpret graphs, charts, maps 

4. Identify pronoun antecedents 

5. identify main idea 

6. Identify sequence 

7. Retell orally 

8 

Reading Level Objective: 

Read simplified materials 

Civics/Government: 

1 . Identify levels of government/head of each 

2. Identify 3 branches/functions: government 

; 3. State rights: Bill of Rights 

4. Explain rights & responsibilities of citizens 

5. Compare/contrast: US/other governments 

Consumerism: 

1 . Ask/answer questions: credit cards 

2. Identify ways to economize and save money 

3. Exchange/return merchandise 

4. Make consumer complaint 

5. Fill out credit card application 

6. Identify savings: written advertisements 

7. Write consumer letter of complaint 

8. Write letter of request 

Health: 

1 . Request information: health services 

2. Describe illness or Injury 

3. Ask for clarification: treatments/prescriptions 

4. Call In sick 

5. Request permission: leave work early 
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Student Name: 

Teacher Name: 

Level: 
Start Date: 
Type: 

Health: (cont) 

6. Complete basic medical history form 

7. Interpret medicine labels 

8. Write note explaining medical problem 

9. 

Holidays/Special Occasions: Holiday 

1 . State importance of holiday 

2. Describe when/how celebrated 

3. Identify historical figures/events 

4. Compare/contrast: holidays in own country 

Legal Services: 

1. Describe lost child/criminal 

2. Describe a crime 

3. Ask/answer questions: legal issue 

4. Identify problems, solutions, consequences 

5. Complete theft/crime/accident report 

6. Identify resource for legal problem 

. 7. Write letter requesting Information 

8 

Telephone/Communication: 

1 . Report information from recorded messages 

2. Take and leave messages 

3. Call utility company about a bill 

4. Call utility company to request service 

5. Interpret telephone bills 

6. Find listings in Yellow Pages 

Transportation: 

1 . Ask for/give directions 

2. Ask/answer questions: bus/metro schedule 

3. Describe problem/request service 

4. Identify basic driving laws/signs 

5. Ask/answer questions: moving violation 

6. Interpret parking tickets 

7. Locate streets on map 

8. Write directions 

U.S. History: Period: 

1 . Describe events, issues, individuals 

2. State causes and effects of events 

3. Describe historic event/period in own country 

Working In the U.S.A.: 

1 . inquire: Job openings 

2. Ask/answer questions: interview 

3. Request information: training, raise, etc. 

4. Clarify preferences for employment 

5. Give/follow multiple step Instructions 

6. Ask for/give clarification 

7. Warn/respond to dangerous conditions 

8. Identify pay stub erronvrequest correction 

9. Interpret want ads 

10. Complete simplified application 

1 1 . Complete work-related forms 

12. Interpret safety/emergency material 

13. 
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Student's Name: 



Student's Goal: 



REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: Language Skill Assessment 



.Level:. 



Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 



Teacher's Comments: 



BEGINNING 


100 


ISO 




: 

250 


900 


§52 


450 




Exit, 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or excellent 



MiO 


PROGRESS ' ^ 


Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Teacher Comments: 



Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 



Teacher's Comments: 



KM A l 


ioo 


III 


fj 


asc 


900 


350 


450 


n 


Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



9 
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Teacher's Signature/Date:. 
Retained (level) 
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Promoted (level) 
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Withdrew. 
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STRUCTURES-300 




UNIT 


^Uw-v^HESQUftCES' 


ADJECTIVES/PRONOUNS: 

adjective + noun 

comparative 

demonstrative 
(that, this) 

superlative 


Legal 

Consumerism, Civics, Holidays, 
Legal 

Consumerism 
Consumerism 


Grammar Handbook 1: d. 127-129 


Side bv Side 2: d. 36-38. 43 


Side bv Side 2; p 51-53 


ADVERBIALS: 

cause/reason 

means 

(quickly, slowly) 

sequence markers 
(first, then) 

very/too/enough 


Getting Started, Health, History 
Legal 

Work 

Consumerism, Legal 


Side bv Side 2: d. 66 




CONDITIONAL CLAUSES: 
real present 


Consumerism 


Side bv Side 2: d. 69 


CONJUNCTIONS: 
but 


Civics, History, Holidays 


Grammarwork 2; p. 82 


Side bv Side 3: d. 129 


MODAL VERBS: 

can 

could 
may 

must/have to 

should 

would like 
(noun, to) 

would rather/prefer 


Civics, Consumerism, 
Telephone 

Health, Work 

Telephone 

Getting Started, Civics, Legal, 
Work 

All Units (not .Holidays, History) 
Consumerism, Health, Work 

Consumerism, Work 


Grammarwork 2; p. 64 


Grammarwork 2; p. 64 
Grammarwork 2; p. 72 

Grammarwork 2: p. 65 

Grammarwork 3; p. 87-88 
Grammarwork 4: p. 58 


REPORTED SPEECH: 


Telephone 


Grammarwork 3; p. 102 


VERBS: 

future 

imperative 
past continuous 


Getting Started, Consumerism 

Getting Started, Consumerism, 
Telephone, Transportation, Work 

Legal, Transportation 


Side bv Side 1: P. 118-119 
Grammarwork 2; p. 59 

Side bv Side 2: p. 76-77 
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UNIT 


RESOURCES 


VERBS* fcont \ 

present continuous 


Consumerism, Legal, 
Telephone, Transportation, Work 


Grammarwork 2: d. 31 
Skill Sharpeners 1: d. 67 
Write from the Start: d. 121. 125 


present perfect 
(continuous) 


Getting Started, Health 


Side bv Side 3: unit 4 

Side bv Side 3 Activity Workbook: p. 

33-34 


simple past 


All Units 


Grammarwork 3: d. 28-20. 33 
Grammarwork 2: d. 39 
Real-Life English Grammar, d. 35 


simple present 


All Units 


Grammarwork 3: d. 17. 19 
Grammar Handbook 1 : d. 70-75 


verb/Infinitive 


Getting Started, Work 




QUESTIONS: 

wh 


Ail Units 


Grammarwork 3: d. 36 
Grammarwork 2: d. 57 
Write from the Start: d. 125 


yes/no 


Consumerism, Health, Legal, 
Work 


Grammarwork 2: d. 40 

Side bv Side 1 Workbook: d 136-137 

Grammar Handbook 1:d. 7-9 


embedded 


Health, Transportation 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: LEVEL 350 



Marking System: 

+ = Achieved competency/function 

V = More practice Is needed 
A = Absent 
NC = Not covered 
Getting Started: 

1 . Exchange greetings 

2. Introduce self/others 

3. Ask/answer questions: others 

4. Complete personal identification forms 

5. Locate points on map 

6. Describe native country/hometown 

.7. Give directions: home/school 

8. Identify school rules 

9. Respond to emergency procedures 

10. Describe future goals 

11 

Clvlcs/Qovernment: 

1 . identify 3 levels of government and heads 

2. State functions of local/state government 

3. Identify branches/functions: federal govt. 

4. Identify parts of constitution/purpose 

5. Compare rights/responsibilities: U.S./other 

6. Identify voting requirements 

7. Compare/contrast U.S. government/other 

8. 

Consumerism: 

1. Select checking/savings account 

2. Compare credit cards 

3. Fill out credit card application 

4. Specify personal needs/request information 

5. Make consumer complaints 

6. Respond to solicitations 

7 

Hearth: 

1 . Explain prescription dosage 

2. Fill out medical history forms 

3. State safety precautions/hazards: home 

4. Make an appointment/state symptoms 

5. Describe an injury 

6. Give advice: first aid 

7. Write a letter explaining Illness 

8. . 

Holidays/Special Occasions: 

1 . State importance 

2. Describe how/when celebrated 

3. Identify historical figures/events 

4. Compare/contrast: holidays In own country 

Legal Services: 

1. Describe a crime 

2. Complete crime/accident report 

3. Identify resources for legal problem 

4. Make phone inquiries: legal problem 

5. State rights and responsibilities 

6. Identify problems, solutions, consequences 

7 

Media: 

1. Identify sections of newspaper 

2. Use newspaper Index 

3. Make predictions 



Student Name: 

Teacher Name: 

Level: 
Start date: 
Type: 

Media: (cont) 

4. Identify main Idea 

5. Identify product, audience, message 

6. Ask/answer questions: TV shows 

7. Ask/answer questions: weather forecast 

8. State preferences: movies, TV, radio 

9 . 

TetephoiWCommunicatlon: 

1 . Take/leave phone messages 

2. Report information: recorded messages 

3. Leave message: answering machine 

4. Record phone message 

5. Request information 

6. Call utility co.: service, repair, Installation 

7 

Transportation: 

1 . Interpret maps: symbols, grids, charts 

2. State route to destination 

3. Ask for/give directions 

4. Plan a trip 

5. Make appointment for driver's test 

6. Complete drivers' license appHcatlcr 

7. Report theft/loss 

8. Report an accident 

9. Complete accident form • 

10. . 

U.S. History: Period 

1 . Describe major events 

2. State causes and effects 

3. Describe historical period In own country 

4 

Working In the U.S. 1: Finding Work: 

1 . Identify resources: jobs/training 

2. Interpret want ads 

3. Inquire about Job by phone 

4. Describe past/present Job duties 

5. State future goals 

6. Ask/answer questions: interview 

7. Fill out Job application 

8. Identify worker rights/responsibilities 

9 

Working In the U.S. 2: On the Job : 

1. Give and follow instructions 

2. Ask for/give clarification 

3. Request a schedule change 

4. Identify safety and emergency regulations 

5. Apologize/respond to apologies 

6. Respond to praise/criticism 

7. Offer/respond to suggestions 

8. Identify problems, solutions, consequences 

9 

Writing Level Objective: 

Write a simple paragraph 

Reading Level Objective: 
Read non-simplified material 
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Student's Nam*: 



REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: Language Skill Assessment 



Level: 



Student's Goal: 

Please made X In appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 





100 


180 


200 


360 


300 


3S0 


4',i> 


660 


exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Teacher Comments: 

Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or excellent. 







Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X In appropriate boxes. 

Teacher's Comments: 



111 


1 00 


ISO 


wo 


230 


SOO 


n 


450 




Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Teacher's Signature/Date: 

Retained (level) Promoted (level) Withdrew. 

© 4 1 G 
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Advise, ask; and instruct s.o. to do sth/seek advice 
Respond to instructions/directives 
Request assistance 
Give/seek permission 
Give/respond to correction/warning 
Make/respond to invitations 
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STRUCTURES-350 


" 


UNfTS 


/ ^ K JtE8O0RCES- . 


ADJECTIVES/PRONOUNS: 

comparative 

indefinite (much, many) 
superlative 


Consumerism, Getting 
Started, History, Holidays 

Getting Started 

consumerism, setting 
Started 


ETC Grammar 3: p. 110 

ETC Grammar 4; p. 124 

Grammarwork 2; p. 73-76 

Grammarwork 3; p. 61-63 

Side bv Side 2; D. 3643. 49-50, 52. 67- 

66 

Grammarwork 2; p. 9 

Side bv Side 2: p. 12-13. 19. 99 

t i o wrarnmar o, p. yo, 1 iu 
ETC Grammar 4; p. 124 
Grammarwork 2; p. 77-79 
Side bv Side 2: p. 46-33 


ADVERBIALS: 

cause/reason 

means (quickly, slowly) 

sequence markers 
(first, then) 

when/while 


History, Media, Work 
Telephone 

Legal, Work 

rinaing woik 


Grammarwork 2; p. 23 
Side bv Side 2: p. 67-68 

c I L> vaiBmniar 4, p. 
Grammarwork 3; p. 46-48 
Side bv Side 2: p. 80-83 
Side bv Side 3: p. 14-15 


ARTICLES: 

definite 


Civics, Health 


ETC Grammar 4; p. 89 
Grammarwork 4; p. 8-16 


real present 


Civics, Finding Work, 
Getting Started, Hearth, 
Legal, Work 


ETC Grammar 4; p. 149 


CONJUNCTIONS: 

but 


Civics, Consumerism 


Grammarwork 4; p. 72-74 
Side bv Side 3: p. 129-131 


MODAL VERBS: 

can 

could 

may/might 
must/have to 


Civics, Consumerism 

Consumerism, Telephone, 
Work 

Media, Telephone, Work 

Civics, Getting Started, 
Health 


ETC Grammar 3: p. 45-55 
ETC Grammar 4; p. 1 9-21 
Grammarwork 4; p. 60-61 
Side bv Side 2: p. 86-89. 92-93 

ETC Grammar 4: p. 33-35 
Grammarwork 2; p. 64 
Grammarwork 3: p. 86 

ETC Grammar 3; p. 52-55 
ETC Grammar 4: p. 36-39 
Grammarwork 2; p. 70-72 
Grammarwork 3: p. 83-85 
Side bv Side 2: p. 99 



i J 
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STRUCTURES-350 


STRUCTURES 




1 | ' • : lteSQWl£S6S' 


MODAL VERBS: fcont.) 
should 


Finding Work, Getting 


ETC Grammar 3; d. 52-55 




Started, Health, Legal 


ETC Grammar 4: d. 36-39 




Grammarwork 3: d. 81-82 

Side bv Side 2: d. 39-41 . 70. 102-103 


would like (noun, to) 


Getting Started, Health, 
Telephone, Transportation, 
Work 


ETC Grammar 3: p. 47-49 
Grammarwork 2: p. 65. 67. 69 
Side bv Side 2: d. 21.31 


would rather/prefer 


Consumerism, Finding 
Work 


ETC Grammar 3: o. 47-49 
Grammarwork 3; p. 87. 88 


PREPOSITIONS* 
place 


Getting Started, Legal 


ETC Grammar 4: d. 107 
Grammarwork 3: d. 20 
Side bv Side 2: d. 56-63 


time 


Legal, Media 


Grammarwork 2: o. 7 
Grammarwork 3; p. 21 


THERE IS/THERE ARE: 


Getting Started 




VERBS: 

future (will, going to) 


Getting Started, Media, 
Telephone 


ETC Grammar 3: d. 78 
ETC Grammar 4: d. 61 




vymiauiiiunsrn, ueiung 
Started, Health, Legal, 
Telephone, Transportation, 
Work 


c i u urammar o. d. o 


past continuous 


Health, Transportation 




present continuous 


Health, Transportation 




present perfect 
(continuous) 


Health 


ETC Grammar 3: ch. 10 
ETC Grammar 4: ch. 5 
Side bv Side 3: ch. 4 & 5 


simple past 


All Units 


ETC Grammar 3: d. 15. 20. 37 
Side bv Side 1:ch. 15. 16 
Side bv Side 2: ch. 1 


simple present 


All Units 


ETC Grammar 3: p. 15. 20. 37, 58, 73 


QUESTIONS: 

wh 


All Units 


ETC Grammar 3: ch. 1 . 2 
52 

Side Bv Side 1:d. 130. 140 
Side Bv Side 2: d. 69 






yes/no 


Consumerism, Finding 
Work, Getting Started, 
Legal, Telephone, 
Transportation 


Grammarwork 2; d. 34. 54. 89 
Grammarwork 3: d. 52. 57 
Side bv Side 1: Unit 10 & 16 


embedded 


Consumerism, Health, 
Legal, telephone, 
Transportation, Work 


ETC Grammar 3: d. 151-1S8 
ETC Grammar 4: d. 159 
Side bv Side 4: p. 31-44 
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Marking System: 

+ = Achieved competency/function 

V = More practice needs 

As Absent 

NC * Not covered 

Getting Started: 

1 . Complete complex forms 

2. Use appropriate greetings and small talk 

3. Issue/respond to invitations 

4. Compare hometown to Arlington 

5. Describe relocation to U.S. 

6. Respond to school emergencies 

7. Ask/answer questions: school rules/policies 

8. Discuss future goals 

9. 

Civics/Government: 

1 . Describe 3 levels of government/leaders 

2. Describe 3 branches of federal government 

3. Identify 3 parts of Constitution and purpose 

4. Compare rights/responsibilities of citizens 

5. Identify tax process and requirements 

6. Identify naturalization requirements 

7. Compare/contrast U.SVnative government 

8. 

Consumerism: 

1 . Request Information: major purchase 

2. Write a complaint letter 

3. Request Information: loans 

4. Complete loan application 

5. Ask/answer questions: free time activities 

6. Complete forms: free time activities 

7. 

Hearth: 

1 . Describe Illness/Injury 

2. Complete medical forms 

3. Ask for/give advice: health problems 

4. Express sympathy 

5. Give advice: health habits and nutrition 

6. Inquire about health classes 

7. Inquire about health Issues 

8. 

Holidays and Special Occasions: 

1 . Identify importance of holiday 

2. Describe when/how to celebrate 

3. identify historic events 

4. Compare U.S. and native country 

5. 

Legal Services: 

1 . Identify resources 

2. Identify assistance: telephone recording 

3. Request assistance 

4. State rights and responsibilities 

5. Identify problems, solutions, consequences 

6. Complete incident report 

7. 

Media: 

1 . Make predictions 

2. Identify fact and opinion 



Student Name: 

Teacher Name: 

Level: 
Start Date: 
Type: 

Media: (cont) 

3. Summarize a news item 

4. State opinion 

5. Ask/answer questions: activities 

6. Identify product, audience, message 

7. Compare print to radio/TV: news coverage 

8. 

Telephone/Communication: 

1 . Take/leave phone messages 

2. Respond to wrong number 

3. Report information: recorded messages 

4. Request information 

5. Accept/decline invitations 

6. Compare long distance phone plans 

7. Locate names/numbers in phone book 

8. 

Transportation: 

1 . State route of specific destination 

2. Ask for/give directions 

3. Complete drivers' license application 

4. Identify traffic laws and signs 

5. Ask/answer questions: traffic violation 

6. Report an accident 

7. Complete an accident report 

8. Describe a problem/request service 

9. 

U.S. History: Period: 

1. Describe major events 

2. State causes and effects 

3. Compare/contrast with native country 

Working In the U.S. 1 : Finding Work : 

1. Identify obstacles: finding work 

2. Interpret want ads/]ob announcements 

3. Fill out applications 

4. Write simplified resume 

5. Make appointment for interview 

6. Ask/answer questions: job Interview 

7. Write thank-you note after interview 

8. Conduct follow-up call after Interview 

9. 

Working In the U.S. 2: On the Job : 

1 . Give/follow instructions 

2. Ask/respond to requests: clarification 

3. Give/respond to praise 

4. Ask for promotion/raise 

5. Respond to apologies/apologize 

6. Report health and safety Issues 

7. Identify problems, solutions, consequences 

8. 

Writing Level Objective: 

Write a paragraph 

Reading Level Objective: 
Read non-simplified texts 
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Student's Name: 



REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT; Language Skill Age a— ment 



.Level:. 



Student's Goal: 



Please mark X In appropriate boxes. 



Teacher's Comments: 



BEGINNING 


too 


180 


200 


' ■ " i 

360 


«M 


3C0 


46 


550 


Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or excellent. 



Mr- 




Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Teacher Comments: 



Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X In appropriate boxes. 



Teacher's Comments: 



F!SAL 




n 


200 


250 


300 


350 


lilfil 


n 


Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Teacher's Signature/Date:. 
Retained (level) 
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Promoted (level) 
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, Withdrew. 
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STRUCTURES-450 


" " 

STRUCTURES 


UNfTS 


f| RESOURCES 


ADJECTIVES: 






clause 


History, Holidays 




comparative 


Civics, Getting Started, 


ETC Grammar 3: p. 1 10 


Consumerism, History, 


ETC Grammar 4; p. 124 




Holidays, Media, Telephone 


Grammar in Use: Unit 97-99 




Grammarwork 2; p. 73-76 






Grammarwork a; p. oi -oo 






Side bv Side 2: p. 36-43, 49-50, 52, 67-68 






Skill Sharpeners 3: p. 1 1 1 -1 1 9 






Skill Shamanors 4* D 12-14 


superlative 


Consumerism, Getting 


ETC Grammar 3; p. 95, 110 


Started, Media 


ETC Grammar 4; p. 124 




Grammar in Use; Unit 100 






Grammarwork 2; p. 77-79 






Side bv Side 2; p. 46-33 






Skill Sharpeners 4; p. 12-14 






Skill Sharpeners 3: p. 1 1 1 -1 1 9 


ADVERBIALS' 

nUVCnDinLw* 






cause/reason 


Consumerism Flndina Work. 






l-IIctrtn/ Marti fli Tolanhnna 




frequency 


Holidays 


ETC Grammar 3: p. 58 


(often, never) 




etc vsrammar 4, p. ^ 




Grammar in Use; Unit 102 






Grammarwork 2; p. 25 






Skill Sharpeners 3: P. 21 . 28. 43-45 




Civics, Health, History, Legal 




UlCMfWld 


San/icas Modi a 










when/while 


Getting Started, Health 


ETC Grammar 3; p. 135-137 




ETC Grammar 4; p. (?) 






Grammarwork 3; p. 46-48 






Side Bv Side 2: p. 80-83 






Side Bv Side 3: p. 14-15 


ARTICLES: 






definite 


Civics, Health 


ETC Grammar 4; p. 89 






Grammarwork 4; p. 8-16 


indefinite 




ETC Grammar 4; p. 89 


— f 

CONDITIONAL 






CLAUSES: 






real orssent 


Getting Started, Legal, 


ETC Grammar 4; p. 149 


On the Job 


Grammar in Use: Unit 34 & 35 






Skill Sharpeners 4: p. 60. 61. 91. 113-115 


CONJUNCTIONS: 






but 


Civics, History, Holidays, 


Grammarwork 4; p. 72-74 




Telephone 


Side Bv Side 3: p. 129-131 4 



o 
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STRUCTURES-4S0 


HHHiH 


UNITS 




MODAL VERBS: 

can 


Consumerism, Health, 
Telephone 




couiu 


rinaing wonx 


ETC Grammar 4: d. 19-21 
ETC Grammar 3: d. 45-55 
Grammarwork 4: d. 60-61 
Side Bv Side 2: d. 86-89. 92-93 


may/might 


Telephone 


ETC Grammar 4: d. 33-35 
Grammarwork 2: d. 64 
Grammarwork 3: d. 86 


must/have to . 


Civics, Getting Started, 


ETC Grammar 4: d. 36-39 
c 1 1» varammar o: d. 52-55 
Grammarwork 3: d. 83-85 
Grammarwork 2 : d. 70-72 
Side Bv Side 2: d. 99 


should 


Finding Work, Health, Legal, 

Madia On tho Jnh 


ETC Grammar 4: d. 36-39 

c iv vaiarnmar o. p. oz-oo 

Grammarwork 3: d. 81-82 

Side Bv Side 2: D. 39-41. 70. 102-103 

Skill SharDeners 4: d. 70. 76. 77 .111 n? 


would like 
(noun/to) 


Consumerism, Getting 
Started, On the Job, 
Telephone 


ETC Grammar 3: d. 47-49 
Grammarwork 2: d. 65. 67. 69 
Side Bv Side 2: d. 21.31 


would rather/ 
prefer 




ETC Grammar 3: d. 47-49 
Grammarwork 3: d. 87. 88 


perfect modals 


On the Job 


Side Bv Side 4: ch. 4 


PREPOSITIONS' 

place 


Transportation 


ETC Grammar 4: d. 107 
Grammarwork 3: d. 20 
Side Bv Side 2: d. 56-63 


time 




Grammarwork 2: d. 7 
Grammarwork 3: p. 21 


REPORTED SPEECH: 


Telephone 


ETC Grammar 3: ch. 9 
Grammar in Use: Unit 45 & 46 
Grammarwork 4: d. 90-94 
Side Bv Side 4: d. 100-113 
Skill Sharpeners 4: p. 32. 102 


THERE IS/ 
THERE ARE: 


Media 




VERBS: 

future 


Getting Started, 
Transportation 


ETC Grammar 3: d. 78 
ETC Grammar 4: d. 61 


Imperative 


Getting Started, Health, 
On the Job Transportation 


ETC Grammar 3: d. 6 


past continuous 


Health, Telephone, 
Transportation 
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STOUCTURES-450 


STRUCTURES 






VERBS: (coot.) 
present 
continuous 


Getting Started, Legal, 
Transportation 




present perfect 
(continuous) 


Rnding Work, Getting 
started, Health, On the Job 


ETC Grammar 4: ch. 5 

ETC Grammar 3: ch. 10 

Grammar in Use: Unit 13. 14. 15 

Side Rv Side 3* ch 4 & 5 

Skill Sharpeners 3: d. 43-45. 51. 73-74. 93. 

98, 100, 102, 107 

Skill Shaipeners 4; p. 29, 30 




All 1 Inite 

Mil unns 


PTifi Grammar o. #% 1 K OC\ 37 

Side bv Side 2: ch. 1 


simple present 


All Units 


ETC Grammar 3: d. 15. 20. 37. 58. 73 


verb + gerund 


On the Job 


ETC Grammar 4; ch. 8 
Grammar in Use* Unit 51-58 
Grammarwork 3: d. 24-25 
Side Bv Side 3: d. 74-85 
Skill Sharpeners 3; d. 9. 11. 108 


voiu + iniiniuVB 


rinainy wofk, vaeiuiiy 
Started, Media, Working In 
USA 


c i o varammar «», cn. o 
ETC Grammar 3; p. 68. 87. 1 18 
Grammarwork 3; p. 23. 25 
Side Bv Side 3: p. 74-85 


QUESTIONS' 

wh 


All Units 


ETC Grammar 3: ch. 1 . 2 

Grammarwork 2; p. 1. 9. 22. 25. 27. 35. 52 

Side Bv Side 2; p. 69 


yes/no 


All Units 


Grammarwork 2: p. 34. 54. 89 
Grammarwork 3: o. 52. 57 


embedded 


Consumerism 


ETC Grammar 3: p. 151-158 
ETC Grammar 4; p. 159 
Side bv Side 4: p. 31-44 
Skill Sharpeners 4: p. 62. 63. 66 
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LEVEL 550 



The advanced level (550) is designed as a bridge course between the functional, 
lifeskills oriented levels (100-450) at REEP and the types of educational institutions that 
our learners may transition to upon completion of the REEP program, ie. intensive 
academic or vocational training programs. For this reason, 550 is more skills-based than 
the lower levels and is organized by study and language skills rather than by topic areas. 
However, 550 is learner-centered, and needs assessment is integral to the successful 
implementation of the curriculum at this level (See Written Questionnaire: Level 550 and 
Individualized Education Plan (IEP) in the needs assessment appendices). 

The 550 level consists of: 

* Overview of Unit Organization and Content 

Entry level descriptions that describe the students entering 550 with regard to their 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing 

Exit level descriptions that describe the speaking, listening, reading, and writing 
skills for students who have successfully completed the 550 level and are ready 
to transition to academic or vocational training programs 

* Progress report 

* List of level appropriate resources, including computer-assisted and audiovisual 
resources 

8 instructional units (in alphabetical order). 

* Structures and resources 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: LEVEL 550 



Marking System: 

1 = Above level 

2 = At level 

3 = Below level 
A = Absent 

NC = Not covered 

FUTURE PLANNING: 

Mid End 

1. Identify goals 

2. Identify requirements, duties, etc. 

3. Request Information: education 

4. Fill out job/education forms 

5. Prepare documents: Interview/application 

6. Describe strengths, experience, goals 

7 

ESSAY WRITING: 

Mid End 

1 . Draft and edit sentences 

2. Draft/revise main Idea/supporting 

sentences 

3. Draft/revise topic/trans7concluding 

sentences 

4. Draft and revise essays: 

a. expository 

b. description 

c. compare/contrast 

d. persuasion 

5, 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Generate 2 or more 

essays 

LEVEL OBJECTIVE: Write 3-paragraph 

essays 

NOTETAKING STRATEGIES: 
Mid End 

1 . Demonstrate notetaking strategies . 

2. Demonstrate techniques for 

organization 
3. Discriminate: main ideas/unimportant 

Ideas 

4. Summarize key Ideas 

5. 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Take comprehensive 

notes 



Student name: 
Teacher name: 
Level: 
Start date: 
Type: 



READING STRATEGIES: 
Mid End 

1. Make predictions: newspapers 

2. Preview, skim, scan a text 

3. Use SQ3R 

4. Identify main ideas 

5. Distinguish between fact and fiction 

6. Identify techniques to Increase speed 

7. Deduce meaning from context. 

8 

LEVEL OBJECTIVE: 

Read non-simplified materials 



REFERENCE MATERIALS: 

Mid End 

1 . Given dictionary key, pronounce words 

2. Identify components of dictionary 

3. Locate specific entries in dictionary 

4. Locate specific parts In textbook 

5. Obtain Information from reference 

materials 

6. Locate reference materials in a library 

7. 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: 

Demonstrate ability to use dictionaries, 
reference materials, and libraries 



STUDY SKILLS/LEARNING STRATEGIES: 
Mid End 

1 . Develop a personal learning profile 

2. Identify strategies for improving study 

habits 

3. Identify and employ clarification 

strategies 

4. Identify academic class policies 

.. 5. 



ORAL PRESENTATIONS: 
Mid End 

1. Select/narrow/broaden a topic 

2. Organize material on cards or outlines 

3. Choose props to enhance presentation 

4. Rehearse and Identify Improvement 

strategies 

5. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES: Deliver/self-evaluate 

a 5-10 minute factual oral presentation. 



TEST TAKING STRATEGIES: 

Mid End 

1. Identify strategies for test preparation 

2. Interpret test Instructions 

3. Identify strategies for improving test 

results 

4. Identify strategies for answering questions 

5. Employ learned strategies 

6. 



9 c; t - o 
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REEP ESL PROGRESS REPORT: Language SMII Ajjgssment 

Student's Name: Level: 

Student's Goal: 



Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 



Teacher's Comments: 



3EGINNINQ 


fOO 


150 


aw 


260 


900 


360 


450 


550 


Ex* 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Please write fair, satisfactory, good, or excellent. 



Ill 


PROGRESS 


Reading 




Writing 




Speaking 




Listening 





Teacher Comments: 



Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Please mark X in appropriate boxes. 



Student Signature/Date/Comments: 



Teacher's Comments: 



HH 


1811 


111 


1 aoo 


250 


liii! 


lltil 






Exit 


Reading 




















Writing 




















Speaking 




















Listening 





















Teacher's Signature/Date:. 
Retained (level) 



ERIC 
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Promoted (level) . 
360 



, Withdrew. 
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STRUCTURES-550 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT: Teachers and students assess the structures that the class and individual 
students need to Dractice Assessments can include diagnostic grammar tests as well as speech and 
writing samples. 


HOW TO USE STRUCTURE PAGES: Individual structures have been integrated with appropriate 
objectives in the 550 units. However, work on structures should primarily be based on needs 
assessment. 


pi 

STRUCTURES 


RfcSOU*CES 


ADJECTIVES: 
clauses 

comparative 
superlative 


Understand! rxj and Usina Enalish Gramman ch. 6 


ETC 6 Grammar; ch. 4 

Masterlno American Enalish: ex. 1 91 -1 94, 201 -202 

ETC 6 Grammar: ch. 4 
ETC 6 Grammar: ch. 4 


ADVERBIALS: 

cause/reason 

frequency 
(often, never) 

means 

fauicklv slowlv) 
already/yet 

when/while 
very/too/enough 


Masterlno American English: ex. 226, 227 
Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar d. 303. 312 


Mastering American Enalish: ex. 117. 118, 122 
Understandina and Using English Gramman A 3 


Mastering American English; ex. 135. 142-144, 225 

Mastering American Enalish; ex. 119 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar: p. 287, 326 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Gramman p. 297, 243, 328 


Understanding and Usina Enalish Gramman d. 177 


ARTICLES: 

definite 

Indefinite 


Understandina ana usina tnaiisn Grammar, p. A zo 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar, p. A 21 


CONDITIONAL CLAUSES: 

real present 

unreal present 


ETC 6 Gramman ch. 10 

Mastering American Enalish; ex. 250 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Gramman p. 268 


ETC 6 Gramman ch. 10 
Mastering American Enalish; ex. 251 
Understandina and Usina Enalish Gramman p. 330 


CONJUNCTIONS: 
and 

but 

either/neither 
or 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Gramman d. 287-291 
Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar, d. 287-291 
Understandina and Usina Enalish Gramman d. 291 
Understanding and Usina English Gramman p. 287-291 


MODAL VERBS: 
could 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 7 

Understanding and Using English Gramman p. 87-89. 109. 354 
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STRUCTURES-550 


STRUCTURES 


RESOURCES 


MODAL VERBS: (oont.) 
may 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 7 

Masterina American Enalish; ex. 271 

Understand* no and Usina English Grammar; p. 110 


might 


ETC 6 Grammar; ch. 7 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar, p. 75-80, 110, 354 


must/have to 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 7 

Masterina American Enalish: ex. 267. 272 

Understanding and Usina Enalish Grammar p. 75-76 


should 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 7 

Masterina American Enalish: ex. 152-155 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar p. 78-80 


would 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 3. 7 
Masterina American Enalish: ex. 273 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar p. 104. 1 12. 347-354 


would like (noun, to) 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 7 

Masterina American Enalish: ex. 273 


would rather/prefer 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 7 

Masterina American Enalish; ex. 274 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar P. 106 


perfect modals 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 7 

Masterina American Enalish; ex. 1 57 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar P. 81 , 95-97. 109 


REPORTED SPEECH: 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 9 

Masterina American English; ex. 217-221 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar P. 275 


VERBS: 

passive 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 8 

Masterina American Enalish: ex. 145-147 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar p. 120 


phrasal 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 8 

Masterina American Enalish: ex. 278-280 


sequence of tenses 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 9 

Masterina American English; ex. 211, 212 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar P. 275 


future (will) 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 5 

Masterina American Enalish: ex. 48, 52. 54 

Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar P. 44-45 
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VERBS* fcont ) 




future (going to) 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 5 


Masterina American English; ex. SO, 53, 55 




Understandina and Usina Enallsh Grammar, p. 44, 45 


tirttira /continuous) 


ETC 6 Grammar; ch. 5 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar: d. 51 


imDerath/8 

II IIWwIUHIV 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar, p. 73 


past perfect 


Understandina and Usina Enallsh Grammar, p. 27, 50 


(continuous) 




present perfect 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 1.3 


(continuous) 


Masterina American Enalish: ex. 93, 94, 99 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar P. 29, 38, 48 


simple past 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar p. 2. 24 


(continuous) 




simple present 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 6 


(continuous) 


Masterina American Enalish: ex. 172, 175 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar P. 11 


verb + gerund 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 3, 6 


Masterina American Enalish: ex. 167-175 




Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar ch. 4 


verb + infinitive 


unaersiarruinq ana usina tnotisn wtramtnar; cn. «♦ 


QUESTIONS: 




embedded 


Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar ch. 7 


tag 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 1 


Masterina American Enalish: ex. 184 




Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar A 14 


wh 


ETC 6 Grammar ch. 1 




Masterina American Enalish: ex. 78-92 




Understandina and Usina Enalish Grammar: A 8-11 


yes/no 


ETC 6 Grammar, ch. 1 
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TRANSITION ESL CURRICULUM 
FOR INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY 
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Introduction to the Transition 
ESL Curriculum for Individualized Study 



Background on the Adult Learning Center 

The REEP Adult Learning Center is « state of the art multi-media ESL classroom 
that is used for whole class instruction as well as walk-in instruction. For whole class 
instruction, learners work independently, in pairs, or in small groups on lessons and 
projects integrated into the competencies and topic areas within the General ESL 
curriculum (See Guide to Integrating Use of Computers into Language Instruction in the 
Appendices). The Adult Learning Center is also home to an open-entry, open-exit, walk- 
in program. At intake, learners take a placement test and work with a teacher to discuss 
learning goals. Based on the intake interview and results on the test, learners are placed 
into a curriculum customized to meet their language learning needs and their educational 
goals. Learners are given a folder which includes assignments, time sheet, and ongoing 
log of assignments completed. The folder serves as an ongoing record of learner 
progress. Through on-going dialogue with instructors, learners further refine and 
articulate their learning goals as well as to recognize and discuss their progress. 

Introduction to the Transition ESL Curriculum for Individualized Study 

Organization of the Curriculum. Adult learners come to language learning with 
different strengths. In order to ensure their successful transition from adult ESL to either 
academic or vocational training, the Transition ESL Curriculum for Individualized Study 
has been developed. The curriculum is modular and consists of six skills-based units: 

building vocabulary 
note taking 
reading strategies 
test taking strategies 
using reference materials 
writing development 

The Transition ESL Curriculum for Individualized Study both parallels and supports 
the 550 level curriculum, focusing on skills development key to ensuring learner success 
in advanced level study or training. It is designed for: 

1) learners who have completed the 550 level, but still need to strengthen certain 
skills (such as writing development). The same curricular objectives may be used, 
but alternative materials may be substituted. 

2) learners who have not studied in the 550 level, but who meet the entry level 
criteria for the 550 level and need to study on a individualized basis. 
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Organization of each unit. Each of the six units comprises between three and 
five specific, skills-based objectives. Learners work independently dirough modules 
designed to achieve these objectives. Each objective module includes carefully 
sequenced study, task, and performance evaluation components. Learners must work 
through a complete objective module before advancing to work in another module. This 
approach may be likened to lesson planning, in which learners work through introductory, 
practice, application, and evaluation activities in order to actively learn and demonstrate 
competence. 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVE MODULE 



Objective: 

STUDY: The study component introduces learners to the module objective 
through background reading or computer tutorials. 

TASK: The task component directs learners to complete assignments in 
order to further their understanding and to practice the skill. 

EVALUATION: Depending on the objective, the evaluation exercise serves to 
assess objectively a learner's ability to apply concepts learned, 
or as a self-evaluation of how well a learner understands 
concepts and ideas. 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



Using the Curriculum 

Needs assessment. Learners work with a teacher to determine specific objectives 
for study which are based on the learner's future educational goals as well as the 
learner's self-perception of his/her strengths and weaknesses. In many cases, written 
evaluations from previous teachers or recommendations from an educational counselor 
may also play a role within the assessment process. Learners then read the unit 
objectives and select the units that will best help them meet their needs. 
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Working through the units. Learners work completely through one objective at 
a time Because individualized study is self-paced, time on individual task as well as total 
time to complete an objective varies. Likewise, because units vary in the number of 
objective modules, the length of time to complete units also varies. Some learners may 
complete an entire module within three or four hours, especially if they have some 
familiarity with the objective. Writing objectives tend to take longer, because of the 
emphasis on the stages of the writing process. 

Evaluation. Upon the completion of each component in a module, learners check 
with a teacher before continuing. Teachers monitor learner progress, and learners are 
free to ask teachers for help when needed. Upon the completion of the evaluation task, 
the learner and teacher meet to go over the learner's work within the module. Teachers 
record an evaluation of learner progress in the student folder in a space provided for 
progress on objectives. Learners write reflections on their progress in their folders, as 
well. In this way, learner progress is documented. These evaluative comments are 
important not only to the learner and the specific teacher making the comment, but to 
other teachers who may work with the learner. 

Periodically, learners express an interest in working through an objective again. 
This is often the case with the building vocabulary and writing development units. 
Teachers can supplement additional activities or reference in assignments that they 
determine appropriate in assisting the learner in developing skills. Remarks concerning 
a learner's wish to continue working on an objective are recorded in the folder, as are the 
supplemental activities. 

Resources. See individual units for resources related to specific objectives. A 
listing of all resources used in the Transition ESL Curriculum for individualized Study 
follows the instructional units. For publishers' information, see Resource Appendices. 

Conclusion 

Effective independent study makes for successful academic study and vocational 
training. Learners who are able to make informed decisions about what they study and 
are able to articulate the learning process will be able to handle new educational 
experiences with skill and confidence. By engaging the learner in setting goals and 
selecting the objectives to meet those goals, the curriculum encourages informed decision 
making. Because learners also evaluate their own progress within each module, the 
modular curricular design encourages review of the topic and reflection about the process 
of learning, both key ingredients in developing successful study skills. The modular 
approach is easily replicable. Using the modular curricular format, teachers and 
curriculum designers may develop modules targeted for learners at higher and lower 
proficiency levels. 
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BUILDING VOCABULARY 



Unit Objective; Students will be able to deduce or infer meaning of 

vocabulary items in context, using ail available strategies and techniques. 



Performance Objectives: 

1. Use every available contextual clue to deduce word meaning in 
context. 

a. Recognize the part of speech of the new word. 

b. Associate the sentence and paragraph topic with word meaning. 

c. Scan previous and subsequent sentences for additional clues to 
meaning. 

2. Recognize roots and common prefix and suffix meanings. 

3. Associate new words with known synonyms. 



GO 
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Building Vocabulary 



1. Objective: To use available contextual clues to deduce meaning of new 
word In context 

a. To recognize the parts of speech of new words. 

STUDY: Mosaic 1 - Grammar, pgs. 3-9 

Basic Vocabulary Builder 1, pgs. 46-47 

TASK: 1. READY (Topic of choice) and/or 

2. GOAL : On the Job, Vocabulary for level 3 reading 

3. GOAL: On the Job, level 3, Reading 

a. list new words. 

b. copy sentences the words are used in 

c. identify the part of speech of words in sentences 

EVALUATION: Focus On Editing; pg 84-85 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



b. To associate the sentence and paragraph topic with the meaning of the 
new word. 

c. To scan previous and subsequent sentences for clues to meaning of new 
word. 



STUDY: BLS Vocabulary Skills, disk 2 

Study Skills for Students of English, pg. 68 

TASK: 1 . READY (Topic of choice) and/or 

2. GOAL: On the Job, level 4, Vocabulary 
GOAL: On the Job, level 4, Reading 

EVALUATION: Study Skills for Students of English, pgs. 69-74 

EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENT'S COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
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Building Vocabulary 



2. Objective: To recognize roots and learn common prefix and suffix 
meanings: ' 

STUDY: BLS Vocabulary Skills, disk 1 and/or 

BLS Structural Analysis of Words, disk 2 
MECC: Prefix Power (If extra work is needed) 
MECC: Suffix Sense (If extra work is needed) 

TASK: Getting a Fix on Vocabulary, lessons 2-6 

EVALUATION: Study Skills for Students of English pgs. 47-53 

EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 



3. Objective: To associate new words with synonyms 



STUDY: Word Attack Plus 

Basic Vocabulary Builder 2, pgs. 56-61 

TASK: After learning new words from the word lists on Word Attack Plus, list as 
many synonyms as you can for the new word. Write original sentences for the 
new words. 

EVALUATION: 504 Absolutely Essential Words, chapter 16 with quiz. 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
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NOTE TAKING 



Unit Objective: Students will be able to take effective notes from lectures 

and readings. They will analyze and Improve their own style of note taking. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Learn note taking strategies such as, abbreviations; article, preposition and auxiliary 
deletion to aid them in taking fast, comprehensible notes. 

2. Learn techniques for organizing information; i.e. outlining, highlighting, listing, using 
margin notes and patterning (Using diagrams, charts and pictures). 

3. Discriminate the main points and important details from the anecdotal and unimportant 
information that is spoken and written. 



1. Objective: To leam note taking strategies such as, abbreviations and 
deletion of articles, prepositions and auxiliaries. 



STUDY: Study Skills for Students of English pg. 185-186 (first column), 
194-198 

How to Improve Your Study Skills, pg. 30 

Improving Aural Comprehension, Unit 2, lessons, 9-12 



TASK: Interactions II, (Listening), chap. 1 

EVALUATION: Study Skills for Students of English pg. 198-202 (with tape) 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 

STUDENTS COMMENT: Signature/Date: 
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NOTE TAKING 



2. Objective: To learn techniques for organizing Information; outlining, 
highlighting, listing and margin notes. 

STUDY: How to Improve Your Study Skills, pgs. 23-29 
Interactions II, (Listening), chap. 2 

TASK: Study Skills for Students of English pgs. 187, exercise 7.1 



EVALUATION: How to Improve Your Study Skills, pgs. 31 , activity 3.1 1 
Study Skills for Students of English pg. 188, exercise 7.3 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 
STUDENTS COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



3. Objective: To discriminate main points and Important details from 
unimportant Information that Is written and spoken. 

STUDY: BLS Reading Interpretations (choose according to level) 

TASK: Strategies in Listening, unit 19 and/or 
Interactions II, (Listening) chap. 3 

EVALUATION: Make notes for the following passages. List the main points and 
important details. 

Listening: Interactions II, (Listening) chap. 4 
Reading: READY - Topic of choice 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: Signature/Date: 
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READING STRATEGIES 



Unit Objective: Students will improve their vocabulary, comprehension 

and speed in reading. Students will learn to predict, scan, skim, summarize and 
infer. 



Performance Objectives; 

1. Learn the study technique of SQ3R - Survey, Question, Read, Recite and Review. 

2. Identify main ideas and details from a reading. 

3. Determine the author's purpose by distinguishing between fact and opinion, fact and 
fiction and making inferences. 

4. Chart reading speed and learn ways to increase their speed. 

5. Skim for main ideas and scan for specific information. 



ERIC 
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READING STRATEGIES 



1. Objective: To learn and practice the technique of SQ3R - Survey, Question, 
Read, Recite and Review. 

STUDY: How to Improve Your Study Skills, activity 2. 1 1 , pgs. 1 5-1 7 

TASK: 1 . Study Skills for Students of English Exercise 6-6. pgs.1 55-1 56 
2. Use the SQ3R method to read an article of your choice. 
Underline the key words and phrases, topic and summary 
sentences. 

SURVEY - Read the first 2 paragraphs. Read the first sentence in the 

subsequent paragraphs. Read the last two paragraphs. 

QUESTION - Write down questions you think of after looking at the 

title, pictures and the survey reading. 

READ - Read the article as quickly as possible for meaning. 

RECITE - Recite the main ideas orally and/or in writing. 

REVIEW - Re-read your notes 2 or 3 days later. 



EVALUATION: Explain the steps of SQ3R and discuss how this technique worked 
for you. Give examples from your task readings. Write your answer in paragraph 
form. 

EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: Signature/Date: 
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READING STRATEGIES 



2. Objective: To Identify main Ideas and details from a reading. 



STUDY: How to Improve Your Study Skills, pg. 56 

Study Skills for Students of English pgs. 122-', 26 
BLS 100 Reading Interpretations I, disk 1 score 
BLS 100 Reading Interpretations II, disk 1 score 
or 

BLS 200 Reading Interpretations I, disk 1 score 
BLS 200 Reading Interpretations II, disk 1 score 
(Choose 1 or 2 lessons according to reading level) 

TASK: Interactions II (Reading) Unit 1 



EVALUATION: 



How to Improve Your Study Skills, Activity 5-1, pg. 57 and 
Activity 5-2, pgs. 58-59 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
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READING STRATEGIES 



3. To distinguish between fact and opinion, fact and fiction, and to make 
inferences to determine author's purpose. 

STUDY: BLS 100 Reading Interpretations, disk 2 score 

or 

BLS 200 Reading Interpretations I, disk 2 score s - 

or 

BLS 200 Reading Interpretations II, disk 2 score 

BLS 200 Reading Interpretations II, disk 3 score 

TASK: Reading For Meaning, unit 9, pgs. 74-81 

Americana Articles, volume II, pgs. 116-119 

EVALUATION: Invest, Tier 2 reading, "Authoi 4 Purpose" 2 readings 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
Signature/Date: 



4. Objective: To increase reading speed 



STUDY: The Readers Journal, pgs. 12-14 

How to Improve Your Study Skills, Unit 6 pgs. 56-99 
Note to teacher Student will have to be timed on some of the readings 

TASK: Reading Power, pgs, 187-188, 193-194 (timed readings) 
Read and Roll (timed reading) 



EVALUATION: 



How to Improve Your Study Skills, pg. 100, Unit Review, 
part 1, 2 and 3. 



Keep a chart for a week of timed readings. (Use the chart at the end of this unit). 
Write a paragraph about your experience is using the techniques studied and 
evaluate your progress. Have your speed and comprehension improved? 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
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READING STRATEGIES 



5. o bjective: To skim for main Ideas and scan texts for specific information. 
STUDY: How to Improve Your Study Skills, Unit 7, pgs. 104-129 



TASK: Reading Power, pg. 42 and 43, pgs. 148 and 149 
READY (topic of choice) 

EVALUATION: How to Improve Your Study Skills, pgs. 130 

Reading Power, pg. 151 (Timed reading) and pgs. 44-45 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 
STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
Signature/Date: 



SPEED -READING CHART 



Data 


Average 
number of 
words per line 


Number of 
lines 


Number of 
minutes 


Rates In words 
per minute 





















































Example: 



1 . number of lines read 1 00 

2. average number of words X6 
per line 

3. total words read 600 

4. total words read 600 

5. number of minutes read 3 

6. rate in words per minute 200 



a 
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TEST TAKING STRATEGIES 



Unit Objective: Students will familiarize themselves with standardized 

tests and learn test-taking strategies. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Learn strategies for test preparation. 

2. Learn test-taking protocol. 

3. Become familiar with various types of test questions in different skill areas and learn 
strategies for answering questions, such as process of elimination, inference and 
guessing. 



1. Objective: To learn strategies for test taking preparation. 



STUDY: 1 . Read: How to Improve your Study Skills, pgs. 34-36 

2. List the steps you take to prepare for an exam. 

3. Read: How to Improve Your Study Skills, pgs. 37-42 

TASK: Summarize your reading: 

a. Explain the layers of memory: what happens in each layer? 
How do you prepare for each? 

b. List steps to prepare for a test. 

c. List tips for relieving anxiety that work for you. 

EVALUATION: Summarize orally the answers to the questions above. 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 
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Signature/Date: 
Signature/Date: 
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TEST TAKING 



2. Objective: To leam test-taking protocol. 



TASK: Answer these questions. If you're not sure, write "I don't know." 

1 . Should you ask questions before the test is given? 
If yes, what kind of questions are appropriate? 

2. Is it necessary to bring pencils and pens to the test room? 

3. Is it permissible to talk to other students during a test? Why, why not? 

4. If you look at another students work, during a test, what can happen? 

Discuss the answers with the teacher. 
EVALUATION: Write a paragraph explaining test-taking protocol. 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 



3. Objective: To become familiar with different types of test questions and to 
learn strategies for answering them. 



STUDY: Read: How to Improve your Study Skills, pg. 43, Activity 4.5 
Make a list of your own test-taking strategies. 
Read: How to Improve Your Study Skills, pgs. 44-51 
Listening: Improving Aural Comprehension, Unit 1 and 3 
The TABE Test, vocabulary and reading sections 
TOEFL Practice Test 

TASK: How to Improve Your Study Skills, pg. 51 , activity 4.7 & pg. 51 , 
activity 4.8 

EVALUATION: How to Improve Your Study Skills, pg. 53-54 score: 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 



STUDENT'S COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
Signature/Date: 
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WRITING DEVELOPMENT 



Unit Objective: Students will Improve their writing by working on a variety 

of writing tasks concentrating on different skills. 



Performance Objectives: 

1 . Identify complete sentences and write sentences in correct word order. 

2. Use correct punctuation; end punctuation, commas, quotation marks, and use correct 
capitalization. 

3. Identify main idea and supporting details and write topic sentences. 

4. Identify and use the elements of the writing process; pre-writing to publication. 

5. Learn business letter format. 

6. Do research and write a report. 



1. Objective: To identify complete sentences and write sentences in correct 
word order. 



STUDY: Diascriptive: Sentence Sense 

Contemporary's Pre GED Writing and Language Skills; pgs. 8-13 

TASK: Write a paragraph describing the Learning Center. Try to include 
sights, sounds and smells. After writing your paragraph, check for: 

a. relevant sentences 

b. correct spelling 

c. end punctuation 

d. correct capitalization 

e. subject and verb agreement 



EVALUATION: GED Writing Skills, pgs. 34 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 

STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 



Signature/Date: 
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WRITING DEVELOPMENT 



2. To use correct punctuation; end punctuation, commas, quotation marks, 
correct capitalization and paragraph format. 



STUDY: Diascriptive: Sentence Mechanics (Take diagnostic test for level) 
Strategies for Success-Writing; 

Capitalization: pgs. 9-12, 14-15, 17-19 
Punctuation: pgs. 27-30, 32-34, 36-37 

TASK: 1 . Answer questions on the Writing Assessment work sheet. 

2. Write a paragraph on the following topic: 
What is difficult about writing for you? 

3. After writing your paragraph, check for: 

a. correct spelling 

b. correct punctuation 

c. correct capitalization 

d. relevant sentences 

e. subject and verb agreement 

f. paragraph indentation 

EVALUATION: GED Writing, Self Test, pgs. 13, 16, 31, 35, 38 (Record scores.) 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
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WRITING DEVELOPMENT 



3. To identify main Idea and supporting details and write topic sentences. 



STUDY: Diascriptive: Sentence Sense; lesson 4 (score) 

English Workout, pgs. 190-191 
Ready to Write; chapter 2, 7-13 

TASK: English Workout, pgs. 193-194 

EVALUATION: 

1 . Write a Hst of supporting details for one of the topic sentences: 

a. My hometown is a special place. 

b. Exercise is important for good health. 

c. Getting credit is not easy. 

2. Make sure all the supporting details are relevant. 

3. Write the topic and supporting sentences into a paragraph. 

4. Check your paragraph for: 

a. correct punctuation 

b. correct capitalization 

c. complete sentences with a subject and verb. 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: - Signature/Date: 
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WRITING DEVELOPMENT 



ERIC 



4. Identify and use the elements of the writing process; pre-writing to 
publication. 



STUDY: Focus Group 

TASK: 777© Write Stuff - Putting it in Paragraphs; pgs. 1-13 

Diascriptive: Sentence Sense (do diagnostic to determine appropriate 
level) 

EVALUATION: Choose a topic and write one paragraph. 

a. Finding A Job In The U.S.A. 

b. What Surprised Me About The U.S. 

c. A Family Member 



Check off when used and completed: 

prewriting first writing 

second writing editing 

publishing 

EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



, conference 
final edit with teacher 



Signature/Date: 



Signature/Date: 



5. To learn business letter format. 



STUDY: How to Write for Every Day Living (business letter) 
Business Correspondence: chapter 1, pgs. 8-16 

TASK: 1 . Retype on WP5.1 : Ready to Write; pg. 4. Proof read your letter. 

EVALUATION: 2. Business Correspondence; pg. 17 

EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
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WRITING DEVELOPMENT 



6. Do research and write a report 

STUDY: How to Write for Every Day Living - Lists and Outlines 
The Ability to Risk, unit 9 

TASK: Choose a country that you would like to visit. You will research this 
country. 

1. Make a list of questions you have abut this country. 

2. Do PC Globe Worksheet #1 

3. Look for other information on PC Globe you are interested in. 

4. Use Compton's Encyclopedia to find other information. 

5. Do PC Globe Worksheet #2. 

first writing conference second draft 

edit final edit third writing 



EVALUATION: Ongoing throughout this unit. 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



WRITING ASSESSMENT WORKSHEET 



What do you think is most difficult in writing in English? 
Put these in the order of most difficult. (1 = most difficult) 



good ideas 

keeping to the main idea 

good organization 

correct grammar 

clear meaning 

writing enough 

neat handwriting 

correct punctuation 

knowing enough vocabulary . 

correct spelling 

writing complex sentences 
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USING REFERENCE MATERIALS 



Unit Objectives: To increase use of reference materials. 
Performance Objectives: 

1. Become familiar with the dictionary key for pronunciation and phonetic spelling. 

2. Identify components of a dictionary entry. 

3. Locate the correct entry for an unknown word. 

4. Use the Encyclopedia to obtain information for a written report. 



1. Objective: To become familiar with the dictionary key for pronunciation 
and phonetic spelling. 

STUDY: Longman Dictionary of American English Workbook; pgs. 16 -23 
TASK: How to Improve Your Study Skills; Activity 8-7, pg. 140 

EVALUATION: Evaluation worksheet (attached) 

EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 

Signature/Date: 

STUDENTS COMMENT: 
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USING REFERENCE MATERIALS 



2. Objective: To Identify components of a dictionary entry. 

STUDY: How to Improve Your Study Skills, 134-139 (top) 

TASK: Invest, Tier 2, reading 4-6, Management lesson 884 

EVALUATION: How to Improve Your Study Skills, Activity 8-10, pg. 144 

EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 



3. Objective: To locate the correct entry for an unknown word. 



Study: Longman Dictionary of American English Workbook, Unit 4 pgs. 33- 
36, 39-40 

TASK: Longman Dictionary of American English Workbook, page 37 



EVALUATION: Longman Dictionary of American English Workbook, page 41 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 
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USING REFERENCE MATERIALS 



4. Objective: To use the Encyclopedia to obtain Information for a written 
report. ; 



STUDY: 



TASK: 



The Ability to Risk, pgs. 125-128 

Invest, Tier 3, Reading 7-8, lessons 158 -159 scores: 



From the list of topics below choose one that is completely new to 
you. Use the encyclopedia to get information about the topic. Write a 
list of the most important facts for that topic. 



Vachel Lindsay 
sausage 

Japanese Kabuki 
Batik 



Liver diseases 

How neon light works 

AIDS 

penicillin 



EVALUATION: Choose a topic from the above list or a topic of interest to you. 

Research the topic and write a short essay (3 paragraphs).List all 
your sources of information. 

Check for: 

Do you have an introduction? 

Do you have detail in you main body of the essay? 

Do you have a conclusion? 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: 



Signature/Date: 



STUDENTS COMMENT: Signature/Date: 
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Using Reference Materials 

Objective 1 
Evaluation 

Below are dictionary pronunciations for some common words. Write the correct spelling 
for each word. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Write the pronunciation symbol for each of the following words. 

1. eight 

2. height 

3. receive 

4. later 

5. latter 



Write the phrase with correct spelling. 
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APPENDICES 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLEMENTS 
TEACHING APPENDICES 
LEARNER NEEDS ASSESSMENT APPENDICES 
LEARNER EVALUATION APPENDICES 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLEMENTS 

INDEX OF OBJECTIVES 

OVERVIEW OF FUNCTIONS BY LEVEL 

APPROACH TO STRUCTURES AND OVERVIEW OF STRUCTURES BY LEVEL 
APPROACH TO CROSS-CULTURAL ISSUES 

GUIDE TO INTEGRATING COMPUTERS INTO LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 



62 
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INDEX OF PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES AND COMPETENCIES 



This index provides an overview of the competencies and life skill performance objectives at levels 1 00- 
450 each levol. The Index Is organized alphabetically by life skill topic (except for Gutting Started, which is 
the first unit to be covered at each level). Within the units, the competencies are organized chronologically, 
I.e. as they appear In the curriculum (100 objectives first, etc.) 





100 


160 


2U0 






350 
















... . 




Describe self/others 
















Complete personal data form 
















Introduce self/others 






* 








* 


identity tamiiy- 






* 










Locate points on map 

(also see Transportation Unit) 
















Identify school rules 
















Respond to school policies/emergency 
procedures 
















Greet/take leave 
















Describe future goals (also see Work Unit) 
















Identify reasons for coming to U.S. 






* 


* 


* 






Give directions to/from school 
















Describe native country/hometown 
















Issue/respond to invitations 














* 


Compare hometown to Arlington 














* 








Identify levels/functions of government 










* 


* 


* 


Identify/explain: rights/responsibilities 










* 


* 


* 


Compare/contrast: U.S. arvt native country 










* 


* 


* 






Respond to commands 


* 














Identify obJects/Tumlture/rooms/signs 


* 














Identify/Describe residence 


* 


* 












Describe location of furniture 


* 


* 












Inquire about housing 




* 


* 


* 








Complete housing application 




* 




* 








Interpret abbreviations 






* 


* 








State problems 






* 










Request repairs 






* 
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m 
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State preferences 








* 








State rules/regulations 








* 








oiaiG usage/sioragG oi uangerous 11© ins 
(also see Health Unit) 








* 








CONSUMERlSM/COMUUNfTV 




identity foocvciotning items 
















rtequesi loou/ciOining items 






* 










Hequest intormauon (e.g. price, location, 
hours, credit cards) or services 
















Express likes/dislikes/needs/complaJnts 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


mu dress an ©nveiop© 
















MoK8 fBCfUBSl al pOSl OTTIC© 
































Exchange/return merchandise 








* 


* 






Read/explain labels 
















Give/follow instructions 








* 








Identify local services 








* 








Fill out forms and applications (e.g. credit 
card, library, loan, post office) 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Identify ways to economize 








* 


* 






Select checking/saving accounts 












* 




HEALTH . ^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 






Identify body parts/organs 


* 


* 




* 








Describe illnesses/injuries 
















Complete health form 
















Ask for/give advice 




* 








* 


* 


Respond to Instructions 




* 




* 








Express sympathy 




* 










* 


Make appointment 






* 


* 




* 




Inquire: e.g. health care, classes, location of 
items, Issues, services 






* 


* 


* 




* 


Explain absence (also see Work Unit) 






* 




* 


* 




Suggest remedies 






* 










Read/explain medicine labels 








* 


* 


* 




Request to leave early (also see Work Unit) 










* 
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200 


250 
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350 


450 
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HI;!!?: 




Request classification 










* 






State safety precautions 












* 




HOLIDAYAPECtAL OCCASION 








Identity hoilday and reason for celebration 
















Describe howAvhen celebrated 
















Identify historical facts, figures, events 
















Describe holiday in native country 






* 


* 








Compare/contrast holidays 










* 


* 


* 


.™ : ;.Vv . .■: x -&*:?s&y- Kiv-i •■■.:>.: ■■ : - ■■ ■ j.:>-' .jSS: 
LEGAL 




iiiti 










Describe child/criminal 










* 






Describe/report crime 










* 


* 


* 


Discuss legal Issue: resources, problems, 
solutions, consequences 










* 


* 


* 


Request information/assistance 










* 


• 


* 


otate ngnis/responsiDiiiues 
(see also Work,Clvkts Units) 












* 


* 






- 


Identify newspaper section 












* 




Use newspaper Index 












* 




Make predictions/identify main idea 












* 


* 


Identify product, audience, message 












* 


* 


interpret weather forecast 












* 




State preferences/opinion 












* 


* 


Request Information: scheduling, activities 












* 


* 


Describe/compare coverage: TV/radio 














* 


Identify fact/opinion 














* 


Summarize news item 














* 










Identify coins, bills 
















Ask price 




* 












Produce amounts 




* 












Request/produce change 
















Request/complete money-related forms 




* 


* 


* 








Indicate incorrect change 




* 


* 
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Identify people/items In bank 




* 












Request service: bank 




* 


* 


* 








Identify banking terms 






* 










■TELEPHONE 














Call 91 1 /also saa HmmHh Unltt 

WCUI 91 1 ^CUOV wOO TtWmStl* wl Illy 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Write nhond numbers 




* 


* 










Take/leave messaoe 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


Locate names, numbers, area codes 




* 


* 




* 




* 


Give/follow instructions 




* 


* 










Request service/information/specific person 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Respond to wrong number 






* 


* 






* 


Extend Invitation 






* 










Reauest/rasDond to clarification 






* 










Make operator-assisted call 








* 








Interpret recorded messages 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Interpret phone bill 










* 






Leave recorded message 












* 




Record phone message 












* 




Accept/decline Invitations 














* 


Compare phone plans 














* 


llfllll^^ 


Tell time 


* 


* 












Write times 




* 












Read/write dates 


* 


* 












Describe daily routine 


* 


* 












Describe weather 


* 


* 












Interpret weather map 




* 


















Identify types/describe use 


* 


* 


* 










Give/follow Instructions 
















Interpret maps 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Identify traffic signs/symbols 














* 


Request Information/services 


* 


* 




* 


* 






Explain traffic rules 






* 




* 




* 
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Identify car parts 






* 










Describe car problems/request service 






* 




* 




* 


Plan a trip 








* 




* 




Interpret parking tickets 










* 






Make appointment for drivers' test 












* 




Complete drivers' license application 












* 


* 


Report crime/accident 












* 


* 


Complete accident form 












* 


* 






Describe events, issues, figures 










* 


* 


* 


State causes and effects 










* 


* 


* 


Describe historical period in own country 










* 


* 




Compare/contrast with native country 














* 


MWCll^W^SIS^ 






Identify job titles, etc. 


* 


* 












Describe experience 
















Rll out application/work related forms 
















Give/Follow instructions 
















Identify signs 


* 


* 












Report lateness/absence/need to leave early 
(also see Health Unit) 




* 


* 










Request/Identify/Inquire about job 
possibilities/duties 
















Participate In job interview 
















Request/provide assistance 






* 










Respond to/request clarification 
















Request/give directions 








* 








Read W2 form 








* 








Read pay stub 








* 


* 






Interpret want ads^ob announcements 










* 


* 


* 


Identify/request hearth/safety/emergency 

procedures/issues 

(also see (totting Started Unit) 










* 


* 


* 


Request schedule change 












* 




Apologize/respond to apologies 














* 
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Respond to criticism /praise 












• 


• 


Offer/respond to suggestions 












• 




Identify problems, solutions, consequences 












• 


• 


Identify worker rights/responsibilities 














• 


Write resume 














• 


Make appointment for interview 














• 


Write thank-you note 














• 


Conduct follow-up call 














• 


Request promotion/raise 














* 


Identify obstacles/state strategies 














• 
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STRUCTURES 



Basic to the effective implementation of the REEP Curriculum (3rd edition) is the 
belief that learners should have a voice in deciding what topics are relevant to their lives. 
Instruction, therefore, is driven by the language needed to communicate effectively within 
these identified topics. As learners progress through the levels of the curriculum, the 
language needed to effectively communicate ideas becomes increasing more complex, 
and hence more emphasis is placed on communicative grammar instruction and practice. 



Teachers should plan lessons that integrate grammar instruction into 
communicative practice that is relevant to the curricular topics selected by the learners. 
Based on the sample language for performance objectives, structures are referenced into 
the integration columns of the topic units (See individual units). 

This section provides an overview of which structures are taught across levels. At 
the end of each level, there is an index of structures by unit as well as suggested 
resources. 

This curriculum does not intend to provide a comprehensive listing of all possible 
structures. The structures listed are those that have been referenced into the curriculum 
based on the sample language provided for performance objectives. The actual coverage 
of structures will depend on the topical and language learning needs and interests of a 
particular group of learners. 

For more information and discussion regarding teaching grammar, please consult 
the following resources: 



Making Informed Decisions About the Role of Grammar in Language Teaching . 
Marianne Celce-Murcia. TESOL Newsletter, Vol. XIX No. 1. February 1985. 

Grammar in the Learner Centered Classroom: A Video Resource for Training Adult 
ESL Instructors. The Board of Education for the City of Toronto, Continuing 
Education Department. 1990 

The Toronto Board of Education 
155 College Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 1P6 
ATTENTION: 

Adult and Continuing Education Officer 
Adult ESL/ABE Programmes 
Continuing Education Department 
(416) 591-8238 
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INDEX OF STRUCTURES BY LEVEL 




















mm 






wo 


850 




650 | 




















Adjective + noun 


* 


* 






* 








Comparative/Superlative 


















Demonstrative (this, that) 


















Indefinite (much, many) 












* 






indefinite (some, any) 




* 


* 






* 






Possessive 


* 


* 


* 


* 










Relative clauses 


















Superlative 


















ADVERBIALS 


















Cause/Reason 


















Frequency (often, never) 














* 




Means (quickly, slowly) 










* 


* 






Sequence markers (first, then) 


















Already/Yet 


















When/While 












* 


* 




Very/Too/Enough 


* 








* 






* 




















Definite 












* 


* 




Indefinite 


















CONDP.IONAL CLAUSES 


















Real present 










* 


* 


* 




Unreal present 
















• 




















And 


















But 










* 


* 


* 




Either/Neither 


















Or 


















MflP Sill 


















Can 


















Could 


















May/Might 


















Must/Have to 


















Should 
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* 


Would/Would Ilka/Would re 
Perfect modals 


ther 
















* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 




* 






Count/Noncount (and modi 
Singular/Plural 


tiers) 




* 


* 


* 












PN, -■»,*. 




* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 




Place 
Time 


* 


* 




* 




* 


* 
















* 




* 


* 


rHERE IS/THERE *l»f 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 
























inipSiauVo 

Passive 
Phrasal 

Sequence of tenses 
Tenses 

future (will, going to) 
future (continuous) 
past continuous 
past perfect (continuous) 
present continuous 
present perfect (continuous) 
simple past 
simple present 

Verb + gerund 

Verb + infinitive 
















* 














* 


* 
















* 




























* 




* 










* 


* 


* 


* 
















* 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














































* 


* 










* 




* 


* 


IIHiill 










* 


* 


* 


* 


Embedded 

Tag 

Wh 

Yes/No 


















* 
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APPROACH TO CULTURAL POINTS AND ISSUES 



Culture is infused throughout the REEP Curriculum (3rd Edition). All of the lifeskills 
topic units and most of the performance objectives directly relate to aspects of US culture. 
Our purpose is to promote discussion, understanding, and appreciation of cultural 
similarities and differences. Infusion of cross-cultural discussion points is designed to 
encourage classroom discussions which will reveal a variety of customs and beliefs in 
both the native cultures and the target U.S. culture. 

Our adult learners bring a wealth of experience and knowledge about their cultures 
to the classroom. The REEP curriculum capitalizes on this resource by providing 
opportunities for learners to share their experience and knowledge in the classroom. 
Cross-cultural discussion can serve a number of purposes. First, such discussion 
promotes learning; adults learn better when they can relate the knowledge that they 
possess to the new knowledge that they are trying to acquire. Second, cross-cultural 
discussion promotes an understanding and appreciation of cultural similarities and 
differences. Through exploring cross-cultural issues, learners will increase their 
understanding of their own, this countn/s, and their classmates' cultures. An appreciation 
of all these cultures is essential in easing adjustment to life in the US and is critical to 
success in the workplace. In the majority of workplaces in Virginia, for example, there is 
no single culture represented; immigrants and refugees need to learn to get along with 
people from a wide variety of cultures, not just from the U.S. 

Cross-cultural points have been referenced into the integration column in each unit. 
The points can be used to introduce topics or as discussion starters during on-going 
topics of study. Teachers may select and adapt them as appropriate for the needs and 
backgrounds of their students. It is expected that these points will lead to other points and 
further discussion. Discussion may take place among the class as a whole or in small 
groups. Students should provide information about their cultures and talk about what they 
know about life in the United States. Teachers may facilitate or participate in the 
discussions, addressing the issue from one or more American points of view. 

In order to promote true cross-cultural understanding, it is important for the 
teachers and students not to be judgmental, i.e. label certain behaviors and beliefs as 
right or wrong. It is important to stress that differences exist between cultures but that 
one way of doing something is not inherently better or worse than another. 
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Guide to Integrating Use of Computers 
into Language Instruction 

(Contributed by Susan Huss-Lederman) 

Introduction 

Effective educational software, like any other teaching aid, relies on critical 
evaluation for effective implementation into a learning context. Programs that are 
evaluated for appropriate CALL (computer assisted language learning) can be enjoyed 
with most success by learners and teachers if learners understand what they will be doing 
and are already somewhat familiar with the material they will practice or work with on the 
computer. Of the many educational software programs that REEP uses, some have been 
designed for ESL, but most have not been. Through practice and observation, teachers 
can integrate software into instruction for learners to practice and learn English. 

Strategies for using educational software includes planning for learners' successful 
encounters using it. For example, pairing learners who speak different native languages 
in front of the terminal is one way to facilitate real communication, especially if the 
software requires critical thinking to solve a problem. Learners who are used to group 
work or cooperative learning techniques from the classroom enjoy such an approach at 
the computer, too. Using the computer together becomes a natural extension of 
cooperative problem solving. Similarly, peer teaching works well in front of the computer 
terminal. Learners with better developed reading and keyboarding skills can direct their 
fellow learners toward successful use of the computer. Those they are coaching can ask 
for clarification without risking embarrassment u front of a class. 



Types of software available 



Software used by learners in educational contexts is often categorized into the 
following genres: 

1. drill and practice 

2. tutorial 

3. simulation and game 

4. databases and multi-media encyclopedias 

5. applications software, including word processing and spreadsheets 

The first three categories encompass instructional software programs, while the last two 
consist of programs that can be adapted to educational contexts. Softwaie is changing 
as hardware becomes more sophisticated. The advent of multi-media, CD-ROM and 
laser disc programs enable learners to interact with information and language in a less 
linear way than ever before. Sound and voice peripherals are becoming less expensive 
and more standardized, yielding more affordable enrichment to the second-language 
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learner's experience with computers. 



Each instructional software program has an inherent methodology within its design. 
Professionals responsible for evaluating software for use in second language learning 
contexts should become familiar with analyzing software for inherent methodology, . 
determining when in the sequence of language practice a learner will use the software, 
and deciding what opportunities for manipulating language the learner will have when 
using the software. This is especially crucial when evaluating non-ESL software for ESL 
instruction. 

Non-ESL software often assumes native-speaker familiarity with slang or technical 
language, terms used for praise, and ability io follow multi-step written or spoken 
directions, as well as an understanding of the target culture. Teachers must weigh these 
factors against the benefits the software offers their learners for meaningful language 
learning and practice. Learning activities prepared to help learners manage all of this 
"newness" enrich the learning experience and help learners experience success through 
independent learning. Below are descriptions of software types, followed by suggested 
uses of software for language learning. 

Drill and Practice. As the name suggests, drill and practice software gives a 
learner repeated opportunity to practice a specific skill. Correct responses are rewarded 
with a positive comment (e.g., Right!). If learners respond incorrectly, they are asked to 
try again. If they don't answer correctly, but only after multiple attempts, the right answer 
is displayed. Some drill and practice programs end by showing learners how many 
correct responses they have given. Based on the learner's score, these programs 
recommend whether or not the learner should repeat the computer lesson. 

Some drill and practice programs have a main menu which allows learners to 
choose from a range of drill types. Multiple choice drills merely require that learners 
recognize a correct answer and select it with a keystroke, while other drills demand that 
learners type a correct word, letter or sentence. Many of these programs allow for easy 
teacher-authoring of lessons customized to learner needs. Examples include: 

1 . Word Attack Plus and Goal Vocabulary, (Davidson and Associates) 
programs to teach native-speaking adf'ts to recognize and to practice 
spelling vocabulary. 

2. English Express Language Builder and Speech Master, (Davidson and 
Associates) programs to teach adult ESL learners to recognize, pronounce, 
and spell words related in context. 

3. Basic Vocabulary Builder on Computer (National Textbook), a program 
that tests learners' ability to spell related vocabulary words. 
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4. Goal Reading (Davidson and Associates), tests comprehension of timed 
reading passages and quizzes learners on vocabulary learned in context of 
readings. 

Tutorial. Tutorial programs usually begin with a diagnostic test. If the learner 
demonstrates weakness in certain areas, the program provides the learner with a tutorial- 
explanatory screens with questions the learner must answer. At the end of the tutorial, 
the learner takes another quiz. If the learner scores a passing score, s/he is encouraged 
to go on to the next level of difficulty. Examples of tutorials include: 

1. SELF (American Language Academy), a grammar program that teaches 
basic differences between Spanish and English grammar with bilingual 
support available on-line. 

2. Grammar Mastery II (American Language Academy), well-written grammar 
tutorials that presume some knowledge of grammatical concepts. 

3. INVEST reading strand (Jostens Learning Corporation), offers learners 
instruction in critical reading skills and gives qualitative feedback when 
learners answer comprehension questions. It is useful to provide learners 
with additional questions on a handout so that they can discuss the content 
of the reading with others. This provides them with language practice and 
turns the reading experience into a more active one. 

Simulation and game. In simulations, the . learner enters a micro world (a 
computer-created situation) and must work within it to solve a problem. Such programs 
naturally foster problem-solving discussions for small grcip or pair work. Simulations 
include: 

1 . "Where In the World Is Carmen SanDlego?", a popular children's mystery 
game which relies on knowledge of world geography; 

2. INVEST (Jostens Learning Corporation) offers many simulation programs 
in workplace contexts, in which learners are put into the roles of supervisors 
hiring employees or job candidates interviewing for jobs. Such programs 
foster use of language relevant to expressing oneself in real life contexts. 

3. Prodigy offers many games, some of them simulations, under 
Entertainment. 
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Databases, Mufti-media Encyclopedias, andOn-Line Services. Software programs 
in this category, although not expressly designed for language learning, may also be used 
to foster interaction with the information that learners retrieve. Educational databases 
work like any other database. Learners specify parameters for information on certain 
topics and then use the information they retrieve. Teacher-designed work sheets or 
activities are necessary for learners to use databases meaningfully. Multi-media 
encyclopedias enable learners to use keywords and other search features to focus on a 
topic. On-line services enable learners to point and click to find topics of interest, as well 
as to conduct key-word searches. Examples of programs include: 

1 . Virginia View {Vital Information for Employment and Work, developed by 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute), enables learners to access information from 
an occupational and educational database, once they have input criteria 
information about themselves. As personal information is entered, the array 
of jobs narrows to those most closely attuned with individual preferences. 
Learners can also research all post-secondary educational institutions within 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and learn about financial aid options 
available. 



2. PC Globe, PC USA (both by Broderbund), geo-political databases, these 
programs enable learners to research countries and U.S. states. Learners 
can print out information, including maps, and listen to national anthems 
and state songs. 



3. Compton's Multi-media Encyclopedia on CD-ROM (Compton's 
Multimedia) enables learners to develop skills in managing large amounts 
of information. Learners can scan a table of contents and move to the 
relevant section of an article by clicking on a mouse. Learners can also 
search for information by entering keywords and selecting articles based on 
them. A limited amount of information may be printed, and learners may 
also access a notebook window to take notes to print out later. 



4. Prodigy enables learners to access information from the on-line service 
though a user-friendly graphical interface. Learners can read today's 
headlines, access Consumer Reports, National Geographic, numerous 
travel guides, and other information resources either by entering a keyword 
through the "jump" feature, or by pointing and clicking a mouse on different 
menu items. 
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Using a database, multi-media encyclopedia, or on-line service as a step in a larger 
activity, such as writing a report, or preparing a talk, is a motivating and meaningful 
exercise for learners because it is not contrived. It is one where they can learn about a 
topic and decide how much or how little information they want. The information that the 
learners gather on their own satisfies real intellectual curiosity. 

Applications Software/Word Processing. Applications software includes, among 
others, spreadsheet and word processing/desktop publishing programs. The following 
discussion is limited to word processing programs. There are many word processing 
programs with different features. Examples include: 

1 . WordPerfect (WordPerfect Corporation) is widely used in business as well 
as educational contexts. Using this program helps learners develop 
proficiency in using software used in the world of work. 

The following two programs, although not referenced into the curriculum, are also 
appropriate for educational uses. Their special features are highlighted. 

2. BankStreet Writer (Scholastic, inc.) is an easy-to-use multiple loading 
program designed for educational use. Teachers can create and save 
frozen text prompts, and can in effect, create writing tutorials. 

3. Eye Relief (SkiSoft) is a large-type word processing program. Originally 
developed for the visually impaired, the size of characters on the monitor, 
background and character color, and cursor blink rate can all be easily 
adapted to meet the needs of the user. 

Word processing programs give learners flexibility in revising drafts and spell-checking, 
and thus facilitate the writing process. Use of word processing programs also is useful 
in generating language experience approach stories and reading extension exercises, as 
well as other collaborative writing projects. 



Using Software in Effective Language Learning and Practice 

Learner use of any software is enhanced if it is used to accomplish a purpose 
external to "using software for software's sake." As stated before, educational software 
lessons have an inherent pedagogical methodology in their design, while word 
processing, desktop publishing programs, and databases do not. And as mentioned 
before, software not designed for non-native speakers who are learning English may 
require either pre-teaching or support. These factors influence teachers' decisions 
concerning software use. 
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At REEP, we use a lot of non-ESL software focused in lifeskiiis areas and problem 
solving. This is done, in part, because there is very little CALL software available that 
offers iifeskills and problem solving contexts for language use. In large part, software for 
ESL is focussed on the structure of language, not on social use. Much presupposes 
knowledge of grammatical concepts. 

Guidelines 

1. Guide the Learner's Information "Intake". 

At REEP, we have found that database use is enhanced when learners work with 
handouts that guide them in selecting information. The content of the handout can 
consist of questions generated by learners. For example, in using the PC Globe 
database for a class project on countries and cultures, learners may collaborate in 
determining the information they wish to find in the database. This focuses them on 
selecting specific information from a seemingly limitless source. 

On-line reading tutorials are often interesting for learners while they are reading 
them, but once they finish the story, learners have difficulty in recalling information, 
perhaps because they have not engaged in pre-reading, predictive activities in a group. 
REEP teachers have dealt with this by selecting programs based on learner goals and 
interest. Learners are either instructed to take notes or to complete a guided note-taking 
handout. Learners later use the information either to give a presentation or to collaborate 
on group written reports (for example, on important women in U.S. history) which are 
displayed in the school hallways for all learners to read. In this way, learners are reading 
for a purpose and are accountable to share this information with others. 

2. Integrate software use into language learning objectives. 

Use of software should not be treated like an unusual treat, but should fit into an 
overall objective. Software that helps a learner successfully complete an objective is 
worthy of use at any level of learner ability. For example, literacy learners who can 
demonstrate that they can identify and place the letters of the alphabet in order, when this 
is an objective that the class has been working on, are proud and pleased when they can 
demonstrate this independent of teacher-fronted guidance. 



3. Customize instruction when appropriate. 

As mentioned earlier, some drill and practice software programs enable instructors 
to author or customize lessons by entering their own vocabulary or reading lessons. Most 
Davidson products have authoring and customizing features. Teachers at REEP have 
created lessons to help learners recognize want-ad abbreviations and job-related 
vocabulary. Stories written by learners have been entered onto reading programs. 
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Especially useful for low-level readers, learners enjoy reading about people like 
themselves in familiar contexts. Teachers supply on-line reading comprehension 
questions. 

4. Provide necessary preteaching. 

Before using certain educational computer programs (especially drill and practice 
which often test what a learner knows), it is important to help learners gain familiarity with 
the content. REEP teachers make use of language master card readers,, especially at 
beginning levels to assist learners in learning vocabulary and in reading, before they use 
computer programs that more rigorously test their knowledge. For example, in order to 
help beginners spell related vocabulary items given on the Basic Vocabulary Builder on 
Computer program (National Textbook Company), teachers have mounted pictures and 
vocabulary words on language master cards. Learners read and listen to the cards 
before using the computer program. When using the computer program, learners can 
test their vocabulary recognition and spelling abilities. 



Conclusion 

Computers and other educational technologies work best when integrated into 
lessons based on learners' needs and goals. The learning situation is ripe for learners 
to engage in language learning and practice. In addition to practicing with the on-screen 
content, when learners collaborate on using the same program they engage in task- 
related interactions, natural situations in which to practice requesting and giving 
clarification and to directing others to action without teacher intervention. Finally, 
providing adult learners an orientation to technology is a service in a society that uses 
them increasingly in occupational, service and personal settings. 
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TEACHING APPENDICES 



This section includes activities, techniques, and lessons that REEP teachers have 
used successfully in their classes as well as a guide for integrating computer-assisted 
instruction into language teaching. For additional teaching activities, see Learner Needs 
Assessment Appendices. 



LESSON PLANS, ACTIVITIES, AND TECHNIQUES 



Sample Lesson Plans 

* Sample Lesson Plan: Finding Work 

* Using the Phonetic Alphabet to Improve Pronunciation 

Activities and Techniques (in alphabetical order): 

* Cinquains 

* Dialog Creation 

Identifying Main Ideas and Details 

* Information Gap 

* Line Dialog 

* Watching 

* Pen Pal Dialog Journals 
Problem Solving 

* Process Writing: My Keepsake 
Roleplay 

* Self-Access 

* Simulation 

* Total Physical Response 



647 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLAN FORM 

(Contributed by Susan Otero) 



TOPIC: Jobs, Finding Work 
LESSON OBJECTIVE: 



LEVEL: 



Intermediate 



BASIC SKILLS: 
LIFE SKILL: 

LANGUAGE FOCUS: 
ESTIMATED TIME: 



Students will be able to describe past and present jobs, 
including duties and responsibilities. 

present tense, past tense, vocabulary Gob titles, action verbs) 

describe job duties and responsibilities (to get a new job- 
application/interview; to get promotion/raise) 

speaking and listening 

approximately two and a half hours 



STAGES OF THE LESSON: 



* Warm-up/Review 

* Introduction 

* Presentation 



'Practice 

* Application 
'Evaluation 



Students will review job title vocabulary by brainstorming jobs 
for different categories such as jobs working with people, 
machines, animals, computers, children, numbers, tools, etc. 

Students discuss and identify why it's important to be able to 
explain their jobs, including duties and responsibilities. 

Using job titles from warm-up/review, students discuss and 
identify duties and responsibilities for various jobs. Teacher 
asks students about other jobs they have/have had as well as 
duties and responsibilities. Teacher elicits from students 
questions to ask about past/present jobs (What did you do? 
What experience do you have? What is your job? What are 
your responsibilities? etc.) as well as appropriate responses 
(I was a mechanic. I fixed cars. I used to teach children. I 
am responsible for taking inventory. My duties are to answer 
the phone and take messages.) 

Students use information grid (see Learner Needs 
Assessment Appendix) to ask questions about previous job 
title, previous job duties, present job and present job duties. 

Students complete simplified job history section on a job 
application. 

Students perform role play in which one student is given the 
role of asking questions to another student about their job 
experience and duties, and the second student is given the 
role of responding to the questions with information about 
his/her job experience and duties. The other students listen 
to role play and must write down job title and duties. 
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USING THE PHONETIC ALPHABET IN THE DICTIONARY TO IMPROVE 
PRONUNCIATION: UNIT PLANNING NOTES 

(Contributed by Suzanne Grant) 



LESSON OBJECTIVE: Students will be able to use the pronunciation key in the 
Longman Dictionary of American English to improve their pronunciation of spelling 
mispronunciations." By looking up phonetic transcriptions in the dictionary, students will 
be able to learn the pronunciation of new words and check the pronunciation of words 
they are not sure of. 

* Spelling mispronunciations are words that students mispronounce because they cannot 
predict the pronunciation of a word from the spelling as opposed to words they 
mispronounce because they are unable to produce the sounds or stress patterns. 

It may be first necessary to work on discriminating and producing the sound and stress 
patterns of American English. Looking up the pronunciation in the dictionary is not useful 
if the students cannot produce the sounds. Two good sources are Pronouncing American 
English (Harper & Row) by Gertrude Orion and Clear Speech (Cambridge University 
Press) by Judith Gilbert. There is a diagnostic listening test in Clear Speech. The 
Longman Pronunciation Key can be used as a diagnostic production test. Have students 
read Key Words. If it seems that students have mispronounced the word because of 
spelling, give them an alternate word with the same sound. 

COVERAGE TIME: Should span several class periods and be reviewed periodically 
depending on how much time needs to be spent on articulatory work. 



LEVEL OF STUDENTS: High intermediate and advanced. 



SUGGESTED STEPSflVCTIVITlES: 



INTRODUCTION: 



Using "Problems with English Spelling" go over/elicit common problems with relying 
on English spelling to predict pronunciation. Elicit other examples. 
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Problems with English Spelling: 






a. 1 letters manv sounds 

cat all paper 
city cat 


alive 


a= 4 sounds 
c= 2 sounds 


b. 1 sounds manv spellings 

say weigh page great 


they. 


ey= 5 spellings 


c. same pronunciation/different spelling: 




sun son 


d. same spelling/different pronunciation: 




bow (verb) bow (noun) 


e. silent letters: island 


note 


bomb 
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PRESENTATION: 



1. Using the Longman Pronunciation Key, introduce students to the phonetic 
alphabet. 

2. Go over the symbols, sounds, and examples in the Longman Pronunciation Key. 
Note the sounds that the students have trouble producing and plan to do some 
extra work on those. Elicit other examples from students to assess whether or not 
students can recognize the sound and tell when two sounds are the same. In 
most cases, students will not be able to consistently produce sounds if they cannot 
discriminate them. 



Some point to include: 

a) Unlike orthographic alphabet, 1 phonetic symbol always refers to the same 
sound, eg: 

/g/ always stands for the sound in good, but never for the sound judge. 
Ihl always stands for the sound in house, but never for the silent "h" in hour. 

b) Some of the phonetic symbols look like orthographic symbols ("g" and /g/). 
Others are completely different, eg. the phonetic symbol for the ng in sing. 



As an out of class reference, it would be very helpful for the students to have a tape 
recording of a native speaker sounding out the symbols and their examples. 



PRACTICE: 



Do as many practice activities as needed to help students learn the symbols and 
corresponding sounds. (This could span several classes). The suggested activities 
below can be done in small groups or pairs. 



a) Give students symbols and have them come up with as many words as 
they can think of that contain the sound. When in doubt, students can look 
words up in the dictionary. 

b) Give students phonetic spellings and have them sound out the words. 

c) Give students orthographic spellings and have them transcribe the words 
using the pronunciation key. 

d) Notecards: (One side with phonetic spelling only; the other side with 
orthographic and phonetic spelling). In pairs, students can practice reading 
phonetic spellings while partner checks pronunciation. 

e) Have students identify words that they think they have difficulty pronouncing 
and look them up in the dictionary. Students can keep a record of the 
words and their pronunciation in a notebook or on notecards. 
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EVALUATION: 



Give students a list of words to look up in the dictionary and have them sound out 
the pronunciation. 

EXTENSION/APPLICATION ACTIVITIES: 

a) Have students record a passage, such as the following passage, once without 
using a dictionary. Then, have them check the dictionary for the pronunciation of 
words they are not sure of and rerecord the passage. (This passage contains all 
the phonemes of American English.) 



Many now think the Steelers will have a great chance to win the Superbowl 
for the third year in a row. The team is justly proud of its usually competent 
defense, its sure-footed veterans, and its three zippy linebackers. 

(From Thomas Scovel's studies on foreign accent recognition. For more information, see A Time to 
Speak: A Psvchoilnqulstic Inquiry into the Critical Period for Human Speech.) 



b) Have students record a 2-3 minute talk on a topic that interests them without 
consulting their dictionaries. Then, have them check the dictionary for words they 
are unsure of and rerecord those words. 

c) Have students prepare a 2-3 minute speech to give in class. They can make a list 
of words and their pronunciations to practice before the speech. The teacher can 
jot down mispronounced words as students are giving the speech and have them 
look up the words afterwards. 
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CINQUAINS 

(Contributed by Donna Moss) 



Levels: 200 - 550 

Time: 1 or 2 class sessions (3-6 hours) 

Preparation: Review of parts of speech; nouns, adjectives, -ing verbs, subject verb 
agreement. 

Set-up: Tell the students they are going to write a poem called a Cinquain. Then, 
explain the structure of the poem. 

1 noun 

2 adjectives 

3 -ing verbs 

1 complete sentence 
1 noun 

Create a class Cinquain. It may be necessary to supply the topic to get things moving. 

SAMPLE GROUP CINQUAIN 

Pizza 
Round, Hot 
Cooking, Buying, Eating 
It is delicious. 
Pizza Hut 

Brainstorm with the class possible topics for a Cinquain. For example: Family, colors, 
seasons, countries, cities, animals, nature, work, school, etc. 

Have students check each other's poems for clarity and correct structures. Collect them 
and have a final check. Then, have students write or type their final drafts. 

Students can decorate their papers and display them on a bulletin board or make a book 
of them. 

Daughter 
Pretty, Wonderful 
Caring, Loving, Growing 
I was present when she was born. 
Dora 
(Victor) 
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STUDENT SAMPLES 



Education 
Important, Necessary 
Learning, Growing, Knowing 
Everybody needs education. 
Knowledge 
(Victor) 



Policeman 
Responsible, Serious 
Working, Helping, Protecting 
They help everybody. 
Police 
(Freddi) 



Language 
Easy, Crazy 
Trying, Learning, Improving 
Incredible, but true, it's very hard to do. 
English 
(Mihai) 



AIDS 
Dangerous, Terrible 
Killing, Dying, Suffering 
We have to take care of ourselves. 
Life 
(Alphonsia) 



My country 
Beautiful, Tropical 
Traveling, Enjoying, Visiting 
On vacation, you'll have a good time. 
Guatemala 



Lawyer 
Serious, Intelligent 
Asking, Learning, Defending 
The lawyers are very expensive. 
ACBA Lawyer Referred Service 
(Jesus) 



Car 

Necessary, Dangerous 
Buying, Driving, Colliding 
Drive your car with care. 
DMV 



Fire Department 
Twenty-four hours a day 
Working, Helping, Going 
They help the people. 
Firemen 
(Sonia) 
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DIALOGUE CREATION 



Purpose: 



To elicit a dialogue through picture and gestures. Students generate language at 
their level. 

Directions: 

Teacher chooses a situation relevant to the topic being studied and defines the 
roies involved. Instead of presenting a prepared dialogue, the teacher uses 
pictures and gestures to elicit the dialogue from the class. The teacher accepts 
all suggestions from the students and encourages them to work together to provide 
the correct grammar. It's good to start this technique on the overhead projector 
and then move to individual handouts. 

1. Teacher takes one role, and the students take the other role to elicit the 
entire dialogue. 

2. Repeat the dialogue with each half of class taking one of the roles. 

3. Give handouts of pictures for pair work. 

Can be followed up with substitution drills, discussion of alternative ways to say the 
same thing, and writing the dialogue. 

Example: 



Visuals from class texts 
Applications: 

Finding e Job: 
Telephone: 
Health: 
Clothing: 



Making an appointment for an interview. 
Extending/declining an invitation. 
Talking to the doctor about health problems. 
Exchanging merchandise. 
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IDENTIFYING MAIN IDEAS AND DETAILS 

(Contributed by Pat Thurston) 



LEVELS: 300-450 

OBJECTIVE: Students will be able demonstrate comprehension of a reading 
passage by identifying main ideas and details in readings. (This technique can also be 
applied to the students' own writing to help them identify main ideas and details in their 
writing.) 

SUGGESTED STEPS. 

Warm-up/Introduction: 

Pre-reading, reading, and other activities related to selected reading passages. 
Teacher elicits what the students remember about the story and writes their 
responses on the board. No books, papers, or peeking permitted. Complete 
sentences should be encouraged. 

Presentation: 

Teacher introduces the concept of main idea and detail using pieces of chalk. A 
whole piece of chalk represents the main idea (i.e. What is the whole story 
about?). Broken pieces of chalk represent details (What are the little pieces of the 
story?). 

Practice: 

Teacher elicits the main idea of the story, writes it on the overhead, and puts the 
whole piece of chalk by the main idea. 

Teachers instructs students to look at the sentences they generated on the 
blackboard and asks if the main idea is there (usually it isn't). Teacher elicits from 
the students that their sentences are details. 

Teacher reads a sentence from the blackboard and represents the details with little 
pieces of chalk. Repeat for a few sentences. 

Teacher puts a handful of chalk on the overhead and elicits details (pieces of the 
story). As individual learners respond, teacher gives the individual the piece of 
chalk. 

Class reviews details from the board. Then, teacher erases board, and class 
reviews using the pieces of chalk handed out (eg. What detail is this?). 

Application: 

Students complete a cloze activity about the reading passage and put sentence 
strips in order. 
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INFORMATION GAP 



Levels: all 
Purpose: 



To practice asking and answering questions. Reinforces speaking and listening 
skills as students are forced to understand each other and to make themselves 
understood in order to complete a task. Good for practicing asking for clarification. 



Steps: 



Teacher prepares a master handout that can be used to delete different pieces of 
Information on two sets of handouts. Handout "A M will have some information 
deleted that handout "B" will provide. Handout "B" will have some other pieces 
of information deleted that handout "A" will provide. Class is divided in pairs, one 
student with "A" and the other with "B". Students must ask partner questions to 
get information necessary to fill in missing information. 

Example: 

FOOD: Have a simple menu prepared with different prices deleted on 
handouts "A" and "B". 

Variations: 

1. Handouts may be pictures, maps, or charts. 

2. Students can go into the community with a questionnaire to gather 
information from two different places (eg. two local stores, two banks, two 
adult education programs). 

Applications: 

Housing Diagrams of houses/apartments with missing pieces of 

furniture. 

Transportation Grid maps with buildings missing or unnamed. 

On the Job Schedule of workers' tasks, deleting tasks at different 
times/days. 

Family Family tree with different relationships/ages not filled in. 

Clothing Department store floor plans with different departments 

unnamed. 
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LINE DIALOGUES 



Purpose: 

This activity gives students the opportunity to practice short dialogues over and 
over again with different partners. It also encourages peer teaching. 

Directions: 

1. Students form two lines facing each other. 

2. Students in LINE A have cue cards. These cue cards are used to elicit 
responses from students in LINE B. 

3. LINE A remains stationary, repeating the same questions while LINE B 
looks at cue cards, responds, and moves right. The last person moves to 
the beginning of the line. Continue until everyone in LINE B has responded 
to everyone in LINE A. All pairs are talking at the same time. 

4. LINE A gives cue cards to whomever is opposite in LINE B. Repeat the 
procedure. 

Example: Health Problems 

A2 A3 A4 



B,-> B 2 -> B 3 -> B 4 



LINE A has cue cards of health problems. 

A,: (holding up fever card) What's the matter? 

B t : He's sick. He has a fever. [Moves down the line to AJ 

A2: (holding up cold card) What's the matter? 

B 2 : He's sick. He has a cold. [Moves down the line to AJ 

The teacher can monitor by standing outside the lines or by participating in either one of 
the lines. 

Applications: 

Personal ID Picture of globe, ask "Where are you from?" 

Clothing Clothing pictures and prices, ask "What is this? How 

much is it?" 

Finding a Job Visuals of workers, ask "What does he do? Where 

does he work?" 
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MATCHING GAME 



Purpose: 



To reinforce vocabulary and structures taught. 
Directions: 

Prepare sets of 3 x 5 cards with pairs of words or visuals. Cards are put in two 
stacks on the table. Students pick one card from each stack, hoping to find a pair. 
If the cards match (a pair), student makes a statement/sentence about the pair. 
This activity can be done in as many small groups as there are sets of cards 
available. 

Example: 



Employment: Cards with the job titles and corresponding work tasks. 

1. Titles (cashier) 

2. Tasks (takes money) 
* A cashier takes money. 



Variations: 



1. Use pictures instead of words. 

2. Use words and abbreviations. 

3. Use three stacks of cards. 



Applications: 

Clothing 1. Weather conditions (cold). 

2. Clothes (coat). 
* It's cold. Wear a coat. 



Health 1. Sick/injured people (headache). 

2. Treatment (aspirin). 

* I have a headache. Take an aspirin. 

Finding the Job 1. Want ad abbreviations (F.T.). 

2. Full forms of the abbreviations (full time). 

* "FT." means full-time. 

Community 1. Envelopes with incomplete addresses. 

Services 2. Missing components of addresses. 

* What's the zip code? It's 20715. 
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PEN PAL DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

(Contributed by Phil CacWey) 

The benefits of dialogue journal practice are well-established and include the 
opportunity to write, the chance to build rapport between teachers and students, giving 
individual attention in a large class, and building the students' confidence in their general 
language ability. 

Journal writing is ungraded, non-corrected, and open-ended. It is a cumulative 
conversation carried over a course of weeks. It is communicative in emphasis, rather 
than pointed exclusively toward functions or grammar. Also, it provides important reading 
practice, as well as writing. 

The problem with dialogue journals is that they are very time-consuming for the 
teacher. An alternative is peer dialogue journals, where students in one class 
"correspond" with students in another. There is a start-up time cost (setting up pairs of 
students; adequately explaining and preparing students to write), but once in progress, 
time needed is basically to read the journal entries, monitor them, make sure 
communication is taking place, and stay in contact with the teacher of the "corresponding" 
class. Some unexpected subtle gains may also occur. The quality of dialogue may be 
better between students than between student and teacher. Rather than merely 
maintaining the dialogue (i.e., talking about the weather or weekend activities), pairs often 
engage in authentic dialogue about problems finding a job, loneliness, successes in class, 
and plans for the future. 



Suggested Additional Readings 

Dialogue Journal Writing with Nonnative English Speakers: A Handbook for Teachers, by 
Joy Kreeft Peyton and Leslee Reed (TESOL, 1990). 

Writing Our Lives: Reflections on Dialogue Journal Writing with Adults Learning English. 
edited by Peyton and Jana Staton (Prentice Hall Regents, 1991). 



PEN PALS: Suggested Steps and Tips 

1) Present the idea to the class. Explain it as a writing practice. Give the ground rules: 

Date letters. 

Don't worry about spelling or grammar. 
Emphasis is on communication, ideas, information. 
Any topic is good: work, family, weather, weekends. 

Use spiral notebooks, file folders, or 2-pocket folders. (Not loose pieces of paper) 

2) Find another teacher and match up student pairs. The best pairs speak different 
languages (or are at least from different countries), are fairly comparable- in age, and 
have roughly similar writing ability. 
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3) Have students write their first entry, probably a personal ID introduction. Give them 
15-45 minutes in class to write (depending on level). 

4) Give the journals to the other teacher. When the responses come back, have 
students read and write back. Emphasize it's OK to ask questions; it's a conversation. 

5) Teachers read the journals outside class, monitor progress, and help students to 
decipher handwriting or spelling problems. Teachers can help troubleshoot any 
misunderstandings. 

6) With drop-outs, try to rematch remaining students. When absences create letter 
gaps, have the remaining student write anyway, gently admonish the missing student! 

7) At the end of the term/semester, hold a mixer where partners can meet. Prior to the 
mixer, students can write 4-5 questions based on the information that they have learned 
about their partner. During the mixer, students from the two classes ask each other the 
questions until they have found their partner. "What's your name?" is not acceptable. 

You could copy the journals and give to both partners; or return letters to respective 
writers. 

Excerpts from Pen Pal Journals 
(Two students in the 300 level and 250 level classes) 

Date 7/20/94 

My name Nicola I am from S^Jan I come in United Stat May 94 26 I come to 
Washington I come USA because I hear that America is country have freedom That why 
I come for freedom and now I was in a english class and I hope that after next year be 
in college I like to finish my high school and also to get university ! like so much. Miss 
my family and my country because no freedom all over the world this freedom but can 
say in africa no freedom People are just killing each others for nothing. 

Thank you brothers and sister student 

07/21/94 
Dear: 

Nicola: 

My name is Pedro, I'm from El Salvador, I'm happy to be your partner, I come to 
the U.S. in December 1991 , 1 live with my brothers and one sister a nephew, in Arlington, 
know I'm working of cook in a restaurant. I make American food, is very easy, my boss 
are from Pakistan. 

Nicola, welcome to America, and do you like this country? Do you work? Who 
with do live here? 

I understand you miss the family, I miss my family to and I stay in U.S. 2 years, 
I miss my friends, my girl-friend and too many people, Know I came to school because 
I want learning English, maybe in next year I came back to my country. 

Nicola I want tell you only, good luck in America. 

You friend 
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PROBLEM SOLVING 



Levels: 150-550 



Purpose: 

To practice skills of persuading, compromising, agreeing, and disagreeing. 



Steps: 

The teacher presents a problem or situation and provides some possible choices 
or solutions. The students work in small groups to come to consensus about 
which solutions/choices are the best. Finally, each group must present its decision 
and reasoning to the whole class. 



Example: 

Housing: Students are given a visual of a house in disrepair. Tell them that 
the landlord will only repair three problems this month. Each group 
must decide which three problems should be corrected first. (Sample 
problems: broken steps, broken front window, leaking ceiling, broken 
front door lock, broken toilet, clogged kitchen sink, no bathroom light, 
broken refrigerator door.) 



Variations: 



Present problem/situation but offer no choices or solutions. 
Applications: 



Finding a Job 



Food 



Hire one person for a particular job, given a job description. 
Read five resumes and decide which person should get the 
job. 

Open a new international restaurant in town. Decide name, 
how to decorate, menu items, and prices. 



Housing Use local housing ads to find a house/apartment for a 

specified family. 

On the Job Present a cultural misunderstanding that might arise between 
two employees. Decide how to best handle the situation. 
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PROCESS WRITING: MY KEEPSAKE 

(Contributed by Pat Thurston) 



Levels: 250-450 
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Suggested Steps: 



Day 1 



Dav 2 



Day 3 



Dav 4 



Teacher brings in a keepsake of his/her own (something personal and of no real 
value). Students generate questions about the object. Teacher tells the story of 
the keepsake. Students think of a keepsake of their own (something with a story 
to tell) and helps those who say they have nothing. Photos, flags, and money are 
last resorts. Teacher asks them to bring their keepsake to class the next day. 
(30-45 min.) . 

Students show keepsakes. Students read mode! (A). Small groups interview each 
other about keepsakes using questions (B). Students write rough copy. (60+min.) 

Students peer/self edit. Pairs can use the Reader Response Sheet on the next 
page. Teacher interviews students with development problems. Students write 
second copy or final draft. 



Students publish their final drafts 



Model (A) 



Mv Keepsake 



My name is Minh Thi. I am from Viet Nam. My keepsake is a button. The 
button is gold metal. It is a soldier's uniform. Before the U.S., I live 18 months in 
refugee camp in Thailand. The soldiers have guns. I am not happy. 

One day I find this button in the camp. I put in my pocket. In 2 weeks I 
leave Thailand! I put the button like a necklace and string. It is good luck for me. 

When I see this button, I remember the camp. I remember my country. I 
remember my family in Viet Nam. Sometimes I am sad, but I am happy in the 
U.S. 



Guide Questions (B) 



Show your keepsake to the people in your group. Tell about your keepsake. 
Look at the other keepsakes. Ask about these things. Listen to your classmates. 



What is your keepsake? 
What is it made of? 
What is it for? 

Where? How did you get it? 

Why is it important to you? 

What do you think about when you see it? 



Can you think of other questions? 
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Reader Response Sheet' 

Readers: 

Writer 



Read the whole composition from beginning to end. If you don't understand a 
word or several words, ask the writer what he/she means. (Writer: pay attention 
to the words your reader doesn't understand. Maybe you used the wrong word(s). 
Maybe you misspelled the word.) 

Now answer the questions. 

1 . Is there any part of the composition that you don't understand? 
UNDERLINE IT AND PUT A ? NEXT TO IT. 

2. Does the writer tell you what the keepsake is?_ 

3. Does the writer describe the keepsake? 



4. Does the writer tell you where, when, and how he or she got this 
keepsake? 

5. Does the writer tell you why the keepsake is important? 



6. Does the writer tell what he or she thinks about or remembers when he or 
she looks at the keepsake? 

What do you want to know that the writer did not tell you? WRITE 3 QUESTIONS 
TO THE WRITER TO GET MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THIS KEEPSAKE. 



Composition Form: 

1 . Did the writer begin each sentence with a capital letter and end with a 
period? 

2. Does the writing start at the left margin (side) of the paper? 



3. Do the sentences follow one after the other (not a new line for each 
sentence)? 

WHEN YOU FINISH, GIVE THIS SHEET AND THE PAPER BACK TO THE 
VVRITER. 



1994 Pt8d <r0m " USlnfl P8er Response wlln Lower 18781 Students' by Carol Tutenlk, TESOL Baltimore, 
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STUDENT WRITINGS 



My name is Maria. I'm from El Salvador. I have one son. His name is Ruddy. 
He is two years old. He is now in El Salvador because I have too many problems. He's 
born in this country but now he lives with my family. 

My keepsake is half of a gold heart. I wear the gold heart around my neck. My 
baby has the other half around his neck. When I see this heart, I remember everything 
when my baby was born. I would like my son to keep this present on his neck for all life. 
My family is in El Salvador. Sometimes I am sad in the U.S.A. because I don't have my 
baby with me. 

**********^***********^^**^***^******^*******^^**^***^****^***^^********************* 
My name is Bea. I'm from Zaire in Central Africa. My keepsake is a malachite 
bracelet. Malachite is a stone and the color is green. Here in the U.S., the malachite is 
very expensive. 

My mother gave me my malachite bracelet for my happy birthday. Now it is four 
years ago, and my mother said, "Keep this for you and your children sometime. Do not 
come back here again. "When I see these bracelets, I remember my mother, I remember 
my country, I remember my family in Zaire. 

*****************************************^<H">^**^^**^^ 

Hil My name is Alvaro. I am from Mexico City. My keepsake is a little statue of 
a Mexican man who is wearing white shirt, white pants, sandals, serape, and a big 
sombrero. It's of plastic. Some people use it to hang in the car. My Uncle Pedro gave 
it to me and he told me, "Don't forget your family in Zaire. 

I came to the U.S.A. in December of 1991. Two months before I went to Puebla. 
I visited my grandfather and my grandmother. My grandfather's name is Ramen. My 
grandmother's name is Guadalupe. They are living in a small town. Their clothes and 
culture are different. 

Thirty-six years ago my grandfather wore those clothes. When I told them I was 
thinking to travel to the U.S.A. they told me OK but don't forget your country and your 
culture. I hope to bring to this country my wife and two sons, and I need to show them 
how my grandfather used to wear his clothes. 

******************************** ****************** **************** *********** *********************** 

My name is Lai-Ho. I am from Viet Nam. My keepsake is the aluminum comb. 
I was in re-education camp for five years and seven months by Viet Nam Communists. 
I made aluminum comb in Tan-Hiep camp, August 18, 1977, when I have free time. 

I made the aluminum comb as a souvenir for my wife and daughter. I used a 
knife. I engraved rose flowers, lotus flowers, and leaves. I engraved my name and my 
wife's name and the date on the comb. I polished it with sandpaper. The aluminum 
comb was very important for me, because I made it by my hands in the camp. When I 
see the aluminum comb, I remember being in the camp, five years and seven months. 

I was scared. I was not happy. I wanted come back to my home. I was very very 
remembering my family. I went out of the camp in 1981. I and my family left Viet Nam 
on October 7, 1991. I came together with my family in the U.S. October 12, 1991. I was 
very very happy. I received the U.S. This place is my second country. 
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ROLE PLAYS 



Purpose: 



To practice speaking and listening skills within real contexts. Encourages 
spontaneous speech. Gets teacher out of center. 

Directions: 

Have students work in pairs. Each student has a role and cue of what to say. 
Students carry on their conversations in their own words using the ideas on their 
cue cards. 

Example: 

Telephone: taking and leaving messages. 



1. No cue given. 

2. Cue cards can have visuals to stimulate a dialog/situation the students have 
practiced (e.g., an accident picture to role play a 91 1 emergency call). 



Call and leave a message for 
friend to call back. 



You don't understand English 
very well. Ask caller to 
speak slowly and repeat 
twice. 



Variations: 



Application: 
Consumerism: 



Clerk: You don't want to 
accept return. 



Customer: Ask to return 
clothing and give reason. 



Health: 



Patient: Request a doctor's 
appointment for a checkup. 



Receptionist: Offer several 
different appointment 
times/dates. 



Housing: 



Tenant: You need something Manaaei: You can't do any 
repaired. work until next week. 



Finding a Job: 



Friend Working: Tell your Friend Unemployed: You don't 
unemployed friend about a job want to work in the same place 
opening where you work. as your friend. Give other 



preferences for the jobs. 
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SELF-ACCESS 

(Contributed by Lynda TeitSI) 



When adult learners are offered a wide array of choices in context, modality, and 
complexity, they can control their classroom and feel comfortable and competent. 
Students can learn specific content and language skills at the same time. Civics is a 
useful topic for self-access because it gives "real-life" importance to the work, and it 
provides a ballpark for students to play in. Later, students expand to reading, grammar, 
conversation, or whatever they choose. 

Materials can range on a continuum from very easy-drawing and coloring, stencils 
and stamps, collages, simple tasks (such as drawing the flag or map of a country)~to 
more complex and academic tasks like reading, writing and answering questions which 
require interpretation. Magazines, cue cards, realia from the community, and other 
materials that the teacher may have on hand easily convert to self-access materials. 
Many activities that students have tried in the cooperative classroom translate to self- 
access work: conversation grids, information gaps, and jigsaw reading can work. 
Technology, such as language masters, audio cassettes, video cassettes, and computers 
can be used and controlled by students. A single language master machine or even an 
old telephone can take the focus off the teacher and open new possibilities of learning 
and power for the students. 

While the underlying philosophy of self-access is simple (give them stuff and let 
them learn) and students are enthusiastic, there are challenges for everyone. At first, 
some students resist deviation from traditional classroom settings and techniques. If the 
class is learner-centered from the start, students understand thaf they can be active and 
powerful participants in their own learning. For those students who do not feel 
comfortable choosing their own work, other portions of the class satisfy desires for more 
traditional learning. 

Teacher preparation time is extensive even for limited self-access in the class. 
Gathering books, puzzles, atlases, maps, art supplies, and games takes a long time and 
some money. Setting up a classroom which is comfortable and encouraging to students 
takes time, as does keeping materials in order. For teachers who move from class, 
organizing will take considerable time, but the self-access materials can be portable. 

With self-access materials, students choose their own goals as well as their own 
activities. Students share triumphs and applaud excellent work. Having given the 
students the choice of what and how to learn, teachers should also give them choices in 
evaluation. Simple evaluation forms can give students a chance to comment on their own 
work and on the self-access project. ./ 

Adults learn in many ways. Using self-access materials where students learn 
content, language, and how to choose intensifies the learning process, fosters self-esteem 
and helps students learn to make decisions in all facets of their lives. 
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SIMULATIONS 



Purpose: 

To prepare students for real-life tasks by contextualizing language. 
Directions: 



Set up the room with enough props/visuals so that the students understand the 
setting and situation: Assign different roles to be played in the simulation. 
Students can be involved in determining the setting and roles as well as in 
preparing the necessary props. 

Example: 

Monev/Bankinq: Set up a bank with customers and tellers. Customers ask to 
cash checks. Tellers require identification and ask customers to endorse checks. 
Teller gives the correct amount. 



Applications: 

Health Clinic: receptionists, nurse, doctor, patients. 

Community Post Office: postal clerks and customers. 

Food Restaurant: host/ess, waiter/ess, busperson, cashier, cook, 

customer. 



On the Job Work Setting: supervisor explains tasks to employees. 
Consumerism Department Store: clerks and customers exchanging items. 
Personal ID Party: hosts and guests. 
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TOTAL PHYSICAL RESPONSE 



Levels: 100-150 
Purpose: 

To introduce new vocabulary and grammatical structures within the context of a 
task/process. Reinforces listening skills as students observe the task being 
performed. 



Select a task/process that can be easily demonstrated with gestures, visuals, 
and/or props. First, the teacher goes through the process, stating the steps as 
they are performed. Once the students understand the process, the entire class 
performs the task as the teacher directs. Finally, the students can give the 
directions to partners. 



Community Services (Post Office) 

1. Fold the letter. 

2. Get an envelope and stamp. 

3. Put your letter inside the envelope and seal it. 

4. Write your name and address in the upper left corner. 

5. Write your friend's name and address in the middle. 

6. Don't forget the zip code! 

7. Lick the stamp and put it in the upper right corner. 

8. Go to the mailbox and drop your letter inside. 



1. Students can write their own processes. 

2. Follow-up can take the form of questions about the process. 



Steps: 



Examples: 



Variations: 



Applications: 



Health 



Taking medicine. 



Housing 



Performing a household chore/repair. 



Finding a Job 



Completing an application. 



Food 



Preparing food with a recipe. 



Telephone 



Using a public phone. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT APPENDICES 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

TOOLS CHART 

SAMPLES 

Information Grid 

Mind Mapping 

Learner Generated Questionnaires 
Written Questionnaires 
Picture Questionnaires 
Timelines 

Achievement Charts 
Compositions 

Individualized Education Plan 
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LEARNER NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Assessing the needs, interests, and goals of learners is an integral part of the 
REEP Curriculum (3rd edition) and is important in achieving the program's goal of 
creating "learner-centered" classrooms. Effective needs assessment is vital because 
adult ESL learners who feel they are not learning what they need to know in English class 
are more likely to drop-out than to express their discontent. Eliciting need assessment 
information from Limited English Proficient (LEP) adults and applying that information to 
course planning presents a challenge. Traditional questionnaires written in English may 
not be appropriate or effective for all learners, particularly those with limited literacy skills. 
In addition, the concept of participating in instructional goal-setting can be strange, to 
adults from other cultural backgrounds where learners expect the teacher to set the 
course objectives. 

Needs assessment begins with placement testing to assign learners to an 
appropriate level. However, within a particular level, the range of skills, interests, and 
goals within a class may vary widely from individual to individual and from group to group. 
The teacher, the individual learners, and the class as a whole need to be aware of these 
differences so that the course can be adapted to the particular group of individuals. 

In the classroom, needs assessment provides an awareness of the learners' 
educational needs and goals as well as an idea of what skills they have already 
mastered. The process introduces students to the concept of setting goals for 
themselves and participating in course goal-setting. 

Characteristics of Effective Needs Assessment Activities 

Appropriate for a particular group of students. For example, if reading and 
understanding the language of a written questionnaire is very time-consuming or 
impossible for learners, then another type of assessment tool should be chosen. 

Serve a learning purpose as well as an information gathering purpose . It is 
important that neither teacher nor learners perceive needs assessment as a waste 
of learning time. Effective activities can be incorporated into the class orientation 
or integrated into lessons. Learners should be actively practicing and using the 
target language while collecting and analyzing data. 

Practical in terms of time required and usefulness of the information collected. 
Many activities do not require a great deal of preparation or processing time. 

Processed with the group so that both teacher and learners become aware of the 
expectations of others in the class. When there are differences in expressed 
needs and goals, then negotiation and compromise must occur. 

For learners to understand the purpose and value of needs assessment, the 
information gathered must be applied in obvious ways during the course so that learners 
feel that their needs are being met. Adults who feel that what they are learning Is vital are 
more likely to complete a course and continue to seek future educational opportunities. 
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INFORMATION GRIDS 



Information grids can be used at all levels as teaching, evaluation and needs assessment 
activities. They can be used with a variety of topics and can be created by the teacher 
and/or the learners. The following are needs assessment examples. 

1. INITIAL ASSESSMENT 

A. Getting to know the learners 



Name 


Native Country 


Studied in High School 


Studied English Before 


Came to U.S. 













Instructional Implications: Learning styles, classroom experience, literacy level, mastery of basic 
survival skills. 



B. Survival Skills Assessment: (Do you 



Have a Bank 
Account 


Have a Driver's 
License 


Have a Job 


Use Public Transportation 
(What Kind?) 


Have Health 
Insurance 













Instructional Implications: Mastery of Survival Skills 
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2. PRE-TOPIC ASSESSMENT: Shopping 



Where do you 
shop for food? 


Do you buy 
food on sale? 


How do you find 
out about sales? 


Do you use 
food coupons? 


Do you speak English 
at the supermarket? 













Instructional Implications: Mastery of Consumer Strategies 
3. MID-COURSE/FINAL EVALUATION: Likes and Dislikes 





Textbook 


Small Group Work 


Roleplays 


Civics 


Uke 










Dislike 











Instructional Implications: Students' perception of Instructional activities, learning styles 
Suggested Instructional Steps: (Depending on the learners' level:) 

•Practice/teach the questions that learners will need to ask. The boxes can contain complete questions or cue 
phrases. 

•After doing an example using yourself or a learner, learners interview each other and record answers. 
•Depending on the class size, results can be tabulated on a master grid cn the blackboard or tallied orally. 
•Follow-up: Depending on the learners' level, processing questions of varying difficulty can be asked. 
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MIND MAPPING 



Mind mapping is a very versatile needs assessment tool. It can be used with beginning, 
intermediate, advanced, and mult-level classes and at varbvs points throughout the 
instructional cycle. 

Suggested Instructional Steps: Begin brainstorming with one question depicted at the 
center of a diagram. Learners' responses to central question and more detailed examples 
are added to the diagram as branches emerging from the center. To finish, a count is 
taken of those who agree with each response, and the tally is written on the branch. 
Instructional implications are discussed as a group. 

EXAMPLE 1: TOPICAL 




LEARNER GENERATED QUESTIONNAIRES 

(Contributed by Suzanne Grant) 



Learner-generated questionnaires have two basic advantages over pre-prepared 
questionnaires. First, the areas of response are not pre-determined but are generated 
by the learners. Second, comprehension of the language of the questionnaire is not a 
problem because the learners themselves generate the language. 

EXAMPLE 1: Suggested steps for determine students' reading needs 

As a whole group, brainstorm places that students need to read (eg. home, shopping, 
work, job search, etc). Mindmapping is a good brainstorming technique (see previous 
sample). Brainstorm one place together to determine what students need to read (bills, 
notes, etc). Write identified places on tear sheets and post them around the room. 
Students go to the one that they want to discuss in small groups. In small groups, 
students brainstorm a list of things that they need to be able to read. One student 
records. Groups share their answers with the class. Answers are written on the 
overhead. Students complete the questionnaire individually. The overhead can be xeroxed 
for each student, or students can copy from the overhead onto their questionnaire to 
complete the questionnaire. Class tallies the results with oral hand count and discusses 
how the results will be used. Process can be repeated to determine listening, speaking, 
and writing needs as well as topic area needs. 



THINGS 1 NEED TO READ: 

(Low intermediate level class: sample responses 
for things to read at home and class tally) 


Can Do 


Want to Learn 


Not important 


Newspapers 


4 


14 


1 


Letters 


6 


7 


2 


Bills 


12 


2 


2 


Telephone book 


7 


7 


2 


Dictionary 


12 


4 





EXAMPLE 2: Suggested Steps for determining where students need to use English 



As a whole group, brainstorm places where students need to use English. Students write 
places on their questionnaire and then check the language skill areas that they need at 
the identified places. Classes tallies with oral hand count and discusses classroom 
implications of the results. 



WHERE 1 USE ENGLISH 

(Responses from a high beginning class) 


SPEAKING 


LISTENING 


READING 


WRITING 


in class 


V 


V 


V 




in the street 


V 




V 




at work 


V 


V 
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WRITTEN QUESTIONNAIRE: FREQUENCY SCALE 

(Contributed by Donna Moss) 





Never Sometimes Usually Aiway 


1 study English at home. 


X 


1 use English at work. 


X 


Speaking is easy. 


. X 


Listening is easy. 


X 


Reading is easy. 


X 


Writing is easy. 


X 


1 like to work in small 
groups. 


X 


1 like to work alone. 


X 







WRITTEN QUESTIONNAIRE: RATING SCALE 

(Contributed by Donna Moss) 



Learning new 
vocabulary 


Understanding 
grammar 


Listening 


Speaking 


Reading 


Writing 


1 


1 


1 


t 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 



Instructions: Please circle the number. 

1= It's easy . I do this very well. 

2= I'm good at this, but I'd like to do it better. 

3= I'm OK, but I need more practice. 

4= It's difficult, and ! need more work. 

5= I can't do this well. 
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WRITTEN QUESTIONNAIRE: © WELCOME TO 550 O 



NAME: DATE: 

1. Why are you studying English? Please be specific with your language learning 
goals and examples of situations which are difficult for you now. 

2. Will you continue to study after you finish this program? Where? 



3. When people speak English to you, how much do you understand? 
100% 80% 65% 50% less than 50% 

4. When you speak English, how much do people understand you? 
100% 80% 65% 50% less than 50% 

5. When you watch TV, how much do you understand? 

everything most some a little very little 



6. Please RANK ORDER the skills that you need from 1 TO 6 (1= MOST 
IMPORTANT; 6= LEAST IMPORTANT.) Please use each number only once. 



Reading Vocabulary 

Writing Pronunciation 

Listening Grammar 

Speaking 
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WRITTEN QUESTIONNAIRE: 550 



7. The following are units in the 550 curriculum. Order the units that you would like 
to work on (1= MOST IMPORTANT; 10= LEAST IMPORTANT.) 

FUTURE PLANNING:lnvestigating and deciding on a career and/or educational 

path or plan for the future. 

TEST TAKING: Developing effective strategies for taking objective and essay 

tests. 

ESSAY WRITING: Writing essays using a variety of organization patterns. 

READING STRATEGIES: Reading non-simplified material: Fiction, non-fiction, 

academic. 

NOTE - TAKING SKILLS: Taking effective notes from lectures and written 

material. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS: Using dictionaries, textbooks, libraries. 

STUDY SKILLS: Developing strategies for effective study. 

ORAL PRESENTATIONS: Researching, organizing, and giving oral 

presentations. 

8. The 550 units that the class chooses can be studied within topic areas of interest. 
Which topics are you interested in? Please put yes or no in the blank for each 
topic. Please add other topics you are interested in. 

Culture 

US Education System 

Technology 

Rights + Responsibilities of US residents 

Politics 

Business 

Social Issues + Services 

Other 
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PICTURE QUESTIONNAIRES 1 



Picture Questionnaires assist low level learners in prioritizing the places where they want 
to be able to use English. 

Suggested Instructional Steps: Using a visual of a fictious person, discuss the places 
where this person needs to use English. As a group, complete a questionnaire for the 
person. Have students complete the questionnaire individually, indicated X number of 
places where they need to use English. To process, the class does an oral tally and 
discusses instructional implications. 
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1 Adapted by Donna Moss from Santopietro, Kathleen. 1992. "Needs Assessment: A 
Condition of Learning." Vancouver, B.C. 26th Annual TESOL Convention. 
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TIMELINES 2 



Timelines assist learners in setting goals and applying the concept of linear time. 

Suggested Procedures: Review time concepts (day, date, year, past, present, future). 
Introduce purpose of timelines. Provide model timeiine(s) and check comprehension. Cut 
model into strips and have small groups put the strips in order. Elicit another model 
timeline from students (eg. teacher's timeline). Have students draw their own timelines. 
Discuss why information is important for instructional planning. 

SAMPLE FROM LEVEL 100 

US/ X St-flyfcJ SC/W. 

im T^tftiitJ w*-*toV} Firmer, 
iff} I >n>rBJ US 
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till Z yrioveJ to 



l°tH I i*nn+/o 4 Cook. 



SAMPLE FROM LEVEL 300 
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2 Adapted from Santopietro, Kathleen. 1992. "Needs Assessment: A Condition of 
Learning.' Vancouver, BC: 26th Annual TESOL Convention. 
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ACHIEVEMENT CHARTS 



Achievement charts are a self-assessment as well as instructional needs assessment 
tools. Learners indicate achievements as well as learning goals on a on-going basis. 

Suggested Instructional Steps: See Needs Assessment Tools Chart 
EXAMPLE 1: ON-GOING CLASS BULLETIN BOARD 



WEEK OF: 


NAME 


What do you want to learn in class? 


What have you learned in class? 





















EXAMPLE 2: TOPIC SPECIFIC BULLETIN BOARD (JOBS) 



WEEK OF: 


NAME 


What do you want to leam about 
working in the US? 


What have you learned about 
working in the US? 





















EXAMPLE 3: INDIVIDUAL DIARY CHARTS (Contributed by Betsy Bailey) 





WHERE 


WITH WHOM 


WHAT ABOUT 










WHERE 


WITH WHOM 


WHAT ABOUT 
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COMPOSITION 



LEVELS: 300-550 

Suggested Instructional Steps: Learners read samples written by other learners. Then they answer questions 
and write a slmyar composition about their experiences learning English and their needs and/or progress toward 
goals. 

Example 1: Initial (Feliciano's Story) 

When I came to the U.S.A., it was so difficult for me because I did not even know 
a word of English. When I decided to come to school, my dream was to iearn how to 
read in English. I expected to learn how to speak more clear and perfect. 

Before I came to class, I could not read in English. But now I'm able to read 
many things. Conversation and writing is the biggest problem that I have and that I still 
need to fix. 

1. What did Feiiciano want to learn in English class? 

2. What does Feiiciano still need to learn? 

3. Write a story about YOU. Tell what was difficult for you about English. What do 
you still need to learn? 

Example 2: Final (Omar's Story) 

Actually, in my country, Columbia, I used to read and translate from English into 
Spanish. But, I was not able to communicate in English. When I came to the U.S.A., I 
had only a little knowledge of English so that it did not help me too much. In fact, 
whenever I tried to communicate with Americans, I got stuck. It was not easy because 
I could not either understand or speak. What made me come to the U.S.A. and learn 
English was basically professional purposes. 

So far, I have taken three courses at Wilson School and I have learned a lot of 
things during these courses. I have improved my listening, speaking and writing. I think 
Wilson School has a wonderful learning center and also great teachers. 

I'd like to make some suggestions. I think REEP should try to teach more 
grammar. Besides that, I think the program should be focussed on more academic 
English instead of Survival English. 

I think all the students should take tests all the time in order to follow the students' 
improvements. 

1 . Why did Omar need to study English? 

2. What has Omar learned at Wilson School? 

3. What does Omar think the school should focus on? 

4. Write a story about YOU. Tell why you need to study English. What do you think 
about the program at Wilson School? 

GQ2 
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LEARNER EVALUATION 
APPENDIX: 



ASSESSING 
ORAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



♦ Learner Evaluation Tools Chart 

♦ Feedback Form 

♦ Notes for an Evaluation Activity 
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PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES 

BOOKS: 

Auerbach, Elsa. 1992. Making Meaning. Making Change: A Guide to Participatory 
Curriculum Development for Adult ESL and Family Literacy. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Regents/Prentice Hall/Center for Applied Linguistics. 

Bell, Jill. 1988. Teaching Multilevel Classes in ESL. San Diego, CA: Dormac. 

Brindley, Geoff. 1989. Assessing Achievement In the Learner-Centered Curriculum, 
Macquarie University, Sydney NSW: National Centre for English Language Teaching and Research. 

Collignon,. Francine Rlipek, Janet Isserlis, and Sara Smith. 1991. ESL/Llteracv for Adult Non- 
Native Speakers of English: A Handbook for Practitioners. International Institute of Rhode Island, 
Providence, Rl. 

Gillespie, Marilyn. 1990. Many Literacies: Modules for Training Adult Beginning Readers and 
Tutors . Amherst, MA: Center for International Education. 

Hemmendinger, A. 1988. Tool Kit: Self Evaluation Exercises for Students and Literacy 
Workers. Ontario, Canada: East End Literacy. 

Hughes, Arthur. 1989. Testing for Language Teachers. New York, NY: Cambridge University 

Press. 

Nash, Andrea, Ann Cason, Madeline Rhum, Loren McGrail and Rosario Gomez-Sanford. 1992 
Talking Shop: A Curriculum Sourcebook for Participatory Adult ESL. Washington, DC: Center for 
Applied Linguistics. 

Rubin, Joan and Irene Thompson. 1994. How to Be a More Successful Language Learner. 2nd 

edition. Boston, MA: Heinle and Heinle. 

Underfill!, Nic. 1987. Testing Spoken Language: A Handbook of Oral Testing Techniques . 

New York, NY: Cambridge University Press. 

Willing, Ken. 1991. Teaching How to Learn: Learning Strategies in ESL. (Activity Worksheets 
and Teacher's Guide). Sydney, Australia: National Centre for English Language. 

Wrigley.H.S.andJAGuth. 1192. Bringing Literacy to Life: Issues and Options In Adult ESL . 
San Mateo, California: Aguirre International. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 348 896). 
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PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

"Adult Literacy Learner Assessment." 1990. ERIC Digest No. 103 . Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career and Vocational Education. Ohio State University, Columbus, OH. 

BaNiro, Lenore. 1989. Reassessing Assessment In Adult ESL/Lfteracy. Paper Presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the TESOL. San Antonio. (ERIC Doc ED 339253, FL 800 408). 

Fingeret, Hanna Arlene. 1993. It Belongs to Me: A Guide to Portfolio Assessment In Adult 
Education Programs. Literacy South. Durham, North Carolina. (Available through the U.S. Department 
of Education). 

Lytle, Susan ana Marcie Wolfe. 1989. Adult Literacy Education: Program Evaluation and 
Learner Assessment. Eric Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocation Education. Information Series 
No. 338. Columbus, OH. 

McGrail, Loren and Laura Purdom. 1991. Adventures in Assessment: Learner-Centered 
Approaches to Assessment and Evaluation In Adult Literacy. Volume 1 . Getting Started. MA Dept. 
of Education: System for Adult Basic Education (SABE). 

McGrail, Loren, ed. 1991-1993. Adventures In Assessment: Learner-Centered Approaches 
to Assessment and Evaluation In Adult Literacy. Volume 1-6. Boston, MA. (SABE). 

Pierce, Lorraine Valdez and J. Michael O'Malley. 1992. "Performance and Portfolio 
Assessment for Language Minority Students." National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. 
Washington, DC. 

Santopietro, Kathleen and Joy Kreeft Peyton. 1991. "Assessing the Literacy Needs of Adult 
Learners of ESL", ERIC Digest, National Clearinghouse of Literacy Education. Washington, DC: 
Center for Applied Linguistics. 

Wrigley, Heide Spruck. "Learner Assessment in Adult ESL Literacy." 1992. ERIC Q&A. National 
Clearinghouse on Literacy Education. Center for Applied Linguistics. Washington, DC. 
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Published Materials and Publishes 
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504 Absolutely Essentia] Words (Barron's Educational Series, Inc.) 
Ability To Risk (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Access: Fundamentals Of Literacy & Communication (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Alice Blows A Fuse (Prentice Hall Regents) 

All About The USA (Longmans Inc) 

All Clear! jdjomg In Context (Heinle & Heinle) 

All Sides Of The Issue (Prentice Hall Regents) 

America's Story 1 & 2 (Steck Vaughn) 

American Government: Freedom. Rights. Responsibilities (Steck Vaughn) 

American Vocabulary Builder 2 (Longmans Inc) 

Americana Articles 1 (Newbury House) 

Basic Oxford Picture Dictionary (Oxford American English) 

Baste Oxford Picture Dictionary Workbook (Oxford American English) 

Basic Vocabulary Builder (National Textbook Company) 

Basic Writing (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Before Book One (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Beyond Language (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Book Of Forms (National Textbook Company) 

Breaking The ice (Longmans Inc) 

Business Cor; ^pondenca: Letters. Faxes. Memos (Addison Wesley Publishing Co.) 
By The People. For The People (Center For Applied Linguistics) 
Can We Talk? (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Card Book (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Champions Of Change: Famous Black Americans (Steck Vaughn) 

Champions Of Change: Famous Hispanic Americans (Steck Vaughn) 

Chicken Smells Good (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Choices: Consumer Sanse (Contemporary Books) 

Choices: Discovering Your Community (Contemporary Books) 

Choices: Housing (Contemporary Books) 
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Published Materials and Publlshara 

Choices: It's Your Right (Contemporary Books) 
Clear Speech (Cambridge University Press) 
Clues To Culture (Random House) 

Communication Skills That Work 1 & 2 (Contemporary Books) 
Competency In English (McGraw Hill) 
Composition Practice: Book 2 (Newbury House) 
Consider The Issues (Longmans Inc) 
Consonants Sound Easy! (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Contact U.S.A. (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Contemporary GED Writing Skills: New GED (Contemporary Books) 

Content Area ESL (Linmore Publishing) 

Conversation Book 1 & 2 (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Culturally Speaking (Heinle & Heinle) 

Culture Puzzle (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Day By Day (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Drawing Out (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Easy True Stories (Longmans Inc) 

English For A Changing World: Cue Book One (Scott, Foresman, and Company) 

English For Adult Competency 1 & 2 (Prentice Hall Regents) 

English Survival Series: Identifying Main Ideas (B & C) (National Textbook Company) 

English Workout (Scott Foresman) 

ESL For Action (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 

ESL Teacher's Holiday Activity Kit (Prentice Hall Regents) 

ETC Competency-Based Series 2. 3. 4. 5. 6 (Random House) 

Even More True Stories (Longmans Inc) 

Expressways 1. 2. 3 (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Expressways 1. 2. 3 Workbooks A & B (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Expressways: Foundations (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Expressways: Foundations. Workbooks A & B (Prentice Hall Regents) 
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Published Materials and Publishers 



Far From How (Heinle & Heinle) 

Find Out (Canada Language Centre) 

First Words (Linmore Publishing) 

Fitting In (Prentice Hall Regents) 

From Thq Start (Longmans Inc) 

GED Essay (Contemporary Books) 

GED Writing Skills (Contemporary Books) 

Get Readvl Go! Homo Frog! (Delta Systems) 

Get It? Got it! (Heinle & Heinle) 

Getting A Fix On Vocabulary (Pro Lingua) 

Getting Along In English (Longmans Inc) 

Getting Together (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich) 

Grammar Handbook (Oxford University Press) 

Grammar In Use (Cambridge University Press) 

Grammarwork 1. 2. 3.4 (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Great Ideas (Cambridge University Press) 

Handbook For Citizenship (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Here To Stay In The USA (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Highlights Of American History (NTC Publishing Group) 

How To improve Your Study Skills (NTC Publishing Group) 

How To Use The Classified Ads (C.C. Publications, Inc) 

How To Use The Newspaper (C.C Publications, Inc) 

How To Use The Telephone Book (C.C. Publications, Inc) 

Improving Aural Comprehension (University of Michigan Press) 

In Your Own Words 1 & 2 (Cambridge Book Company) 

Initial Clusters Sound Easvl (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Input/Output (ABACA) 

Interactions »; Listening/Speaking (McGraw Hill) 
interactions jU Reading (McGraw Hill) 
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Published Materials and Publishers 



Introducing Tho U.S.A. (Longmans Inc) 

Invest Workbooks (Josten's Learning Corporation) 

Issues For Today: An Effective Reading Skills (Newbury House) 

It's Time To Talk (Prentice Hail Regents) 

It's Up To You (Longmans Inc) 

It's Yours; The Bill Of Rights (Stack Vaughn) 

Javier Arrives In The U.S. (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Jazz Chants (Oxford University Press) 

Jazz Chants For Children (Oxford University Press) 

Job Discrimination Curriculum: (MIRA) (Mira Coalition) 

Learning American English (McGrawHill) 

Learning To Learn English (Cambridge University Press) 

Learning To Listen (National Textbook Company) 

Let's Celebrate America (Scottish Rite Of Freemasonry) 

Let's Work Safely (Linmore Publishing) - 

Lifelines 1. 2. 3. 4 (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Ltfeskllls 1 & 2 (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 

Llfeskllls Reading (Educational Design, Inc.) 

Lifeskills Writing Exercise Book (Contemporary Books) 

Listen For It (Oxford University Press) 

Listen To Me (Newbury House) 

Listening Tasks (Cambridge University Press) 

Longman Dictionary Of American English (Longmans Inc) 

Longman ESL Literacy (Longmans Inc) 

Look Again Pictures (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Look At The USA: Literacy & 1 (Contemporary Books) 

Look Who's Talking! (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Making The Most Of News For You (New Reader's Press) 

Mastering American English (Prentice Hall Regents) 
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Published Materials and PubHshgrg 
May I Help You? (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 
Modem English: Parts of Speech (Prentice Hall Regents) 
More Picture Stories (Longmans Inc) 
More Reasons For Reading (Prentice Hall Regents) 
More Recipes For Tired Teachers (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 
More True Stories (Longmans Inc) 
Mosaic - Listening (Random House) 
Moving On (Longmans Inc) 
Multl - Cultural Workshop (Heinle & Heinle) 
Neighbor To Neighbor (REEP/Arlington Public Schools) 
New Arrival 2 (Alemany Press) 
New Beginning (Prentice Hall Regents) 
New Oxford Picture Dictionary (Oxford University Press) 

New Oxford Picture Dictionary Listening & Speaking Activity Book 

(Oxford University Press) 

New Start (Dormac, Inc) 
New Start Workbook (Dormac, Inc) 
News For You (New Reader's Press) 
Newspapers (Cambridge University Press) 
Night and Dav (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Non-Stop Discussion Book (Newbury House) 
Note Taking Made Easy (Contemporary Books) 
Now Hear This (Newbury House) 

Of The People. For The People (Center For Applied Linguistics) 
On A Roll (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Our Own Stories (Longmans Inc) 

Paragraph D evelopment: A Guide For Students Of English (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Personal Stories 1.2. 3 (Linmore Publishing) 

Picture Stories (Longmans Inc) 

Picture's Worth 1000 Words (Prentice Hall Regents) 
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Published Materials and Publishers 
Pizza Tastes Groat (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Please Write (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Practical Vocabulary Builder (National Textbook Company) 
Practice With Your Partner (Linmore Publishing) 
Problem Solving (Longmans Inc) 
Process Of Paragraph Writing (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Pronouncing American English (Newbury House) 
Purple Cows And Potato Chips (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Put It In Writing (Cambridge University Press) 
Putting It In Paragraphs (Contemporary Books) 
Read Right! (Minerva Books, Ltd) 
Reader's Choice (University of Michigan Press) 
Reader's Journal (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Reading Ad. Reference Material And Legal Documents (National Textbook Company) 
Reading for Meaning (Longman, Inc.) 

Reading Labels. Directions & Newspapers (National Textbook Company) 
Reading Power (Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.)- 
Reading Skills That Work 2 (Contemporary Books) 
Reading To Write (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 
Reading Workout (Heinle & Heinle) 

Ready. Set. Study: Improving Your Study Skills (Contemporary Books) 

Real Conversations (Heinle & Heinle) 

Real-Life English 1. 2. 3. 4 (Stock Vaughn) 

Real-Life English 2 & 3 Grammar (Steck Vaughn) 

Real-Life English (Pre-llteracv Workbook) (Steck Vaughn) 

Real-Life English Workbooks 1. 2. 3 (Steck Vaughn) 

Say It Naturally (Holt) 

Share Your Paragraph (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Side Bv Side 1. 2. 3. 4 (Prentice Hall Regents) M 
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Publish*! Materials and Publishers 
Side Bv Side Actlvttv Workbooks 1 A 2 (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Skill Building With Newspapers (American Guidance Service, Inc.) 
Skill Sharpeners 1. 2. 3. 4 (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 
Small Talk (Oxford University Press) 
Sounds Easy! (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Speaking On Issues (Holt, Rinehart, Winston) 
Speaking Up At Work (International Institute of Minnesota) 
Speech Communication For International Students (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Springboards (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 
Start Writing (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Starting To Read (Linmore Publishing) 
Step Into Writing (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 
Stepping Out (Collier MacMillan) 
Stories From The Heart (Linmore Publishing) 
Stories To Tell Our Children (Heinle & Heinle) 
Strategies In Listening (Lateral Communications) 
Strategies for Success: Writing (Stock Vaughn) 
Study Skills (Essential Learning Products) 
Study Skills For Students Of English (McGrawHill) 
Study Skills Handbook (Oxford University Press) 
Survival English 1 (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Take Care Of Yourself (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Taking Off (Longmans Inc) 
Talk-A-Tlvltles (Addison Wesley Publishing Company) 
Taste Of English (Association Of Farm Worker Opportunity Programs) 
Teaching How To Learn (MacQuarie University) 
Test And Essay Writing Exercise Book (Contemporary Books) 
Testwlse (Fearon Teacher Aids) 

Think Twice Communicative Activities (Cambridge University Press) 
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Published Materials and Publishers 



Time And Space (Prentice Hall Regents) 

TOEFL Preparation Ktt (Newbury House) (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Trial By Jury (Newbury House) 

True Stories In The News (Longmans Inc) 

Tuning In To Spoken Messages (Longmans Inc) 

U.S.A.: Customs And Institutions (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Understanding And Using English Grammar (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Using The Want Ads (C.C. Publications, Inc) 

Variations (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Voices of Freedom 1 & 2 (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Way To U.S. Citizenship (Dormac, Inc) 

What's Up? American idioms (Prentice Hail Regents) 

Working Culture 1 & 2 (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Working Experience 1. 2. 3 (New Reader's Press) 

Working In English 1 & 2 (Contemporary Books) 

Write From The Start (Heinle & Heinle) 

Write It Right (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Write On Cue (Glencoe) 

Write Soon (Maxwell MacMillan) 

Write Stuff: Lifaskllls Writing (Contemporary Books) 

Writing Book: English In Everyday Life (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Writing Challenge (Maxwell MacMillan) 

Writing It Down (New Reader's Press) 

Writing Warm Uds (Prentice Hall Regents) 

Yesterday And Today In The U.S.A. (Prentice Hall Regents) 

You And Your Child's Teacher (New Reader's Press) 
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COMPUTER-ASSISTED RESOURCES AND PUBLISHERS 
Alphabetizing (Aquarius People Materials) 
Aware (U.S. Department Of Education) 
Baste Vocabulary Builder (National Textbook) 
BLS Vocabulary Skills (BLSInc) 

Compton'8 Multi-Madia Encyclopedia on CD-Rom (Compton's) 

Core (Educational Activities) 

Diascriptive Language Arts (Educational Activities) 

ELLIS (Cali, Inc) 

English Express (Davidson) 

Facemaker (Spinnaker) 

Goal (Davidson) 

Grammar Mastery 1 & 2 (American Language Academy) 
How To Write For Everyday Living (Educational Activities) 
Invest In The Future (Invest Learning) 

I VP Housekeeping Lessons 1. 2. 3. 4 (repurposed by REEP from a videodisc program produced by the 
American Hotel and Motel Association) 

KidsWare (Mobius) 

MECC: Dataquest (MECC) 

MECC: Moneyworks (MECC) 

MECC: Paint With Words (MECC) 

PC Globe (Broderbund) 

PC U.S.A. (Broderbund) 

Practical Vocabulary Builder (National Textbook) 
Prentice Hall TOEFL Software (Prentice Hall Regents) 
Prodigy (Prodigy - Interactive Personal Service) 
Quick Talk (Educational Activities) 
Read 'N' Roll (Davidson) 

Reading For Everyday Living (Educational Activities) 
Ready (Interactive Knowledge) 
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Self 1 &2 (American Language Academy) 
Spell ffl (Davidson) 
Virginia View (Virginia View) 

Where In The World Is Carmen San Diego? (Broderbund) 

Word Attack Plus (Davidson) 

Word Perfect S.1 (Word Perfect Corp.) 



VIDEOS 

Arlington Survival Video: 911 (Arlington, VA: Arlington Community Television) 
Arlington Survival Video: Banking (Arlington, VA: Arlington Community Television) 
English Works (Longman Inc) 
Side By Side (Prentice Hall Regents) 
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REEP Publications 

The following REEP materials are available through: 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education 
Ohio State University-Center on Education and Training tor Employment 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210-1090 

To order copies: Tel: (800) 443-3742 

Fax: (703) 440-1408 

Please use the ERIC access numbers given below. 

ERIC ACCESS TITLE 



ED 


255 


771 


Competency-Based Teacher Education Workshops for CBE/ESL 


ED 


312 


909 


-«The REEP Curriculum, Revised Edition. Competency-Based ESL for Adults. 
Volume 1, Track A. 


ED 


312 


908 


«The REEP Curriculum, Revised Edition. Competency-Based ESL for Adults. 
Volume II, Track B. 


ED 


312 


911 


Handbook for ESL/CMcs Programming: For Phrase II Applicants for 
Legalization. 


ED 


313 


927 


Perspectives on Organizing A Workplace Literacy Program. 


ED 


326 


076 


Recruiting Employees for ESL Classes. 


ED 


321 


613 


Housekeeping ESL: Workplace Literacy Curriculum for Hotels. 


ED 


363 


144 


Food and Beverage Industry ESL Workplace Literacy Curriculum for 
Hotels. 


ED 


363 


145 


Convenience Store Workplace Literacy Curriculum. 


ED 


364 


124 


Building Facilities/Custodial Services ESL: Workplace Literacy Curriculum. 


ED 


322 


290 


REEP Hotel Workplace Literacy Project: Final Report - Grant 1. 


ED 


322 


291 


REEP Hotel Workplace Literacy Project: Evaluation Report 1988-1990 
Dr. Morris Peterson. 


ED 


363 


146 


REEP Federal Workplace Literacy Project: March '91 - February '93. 



Final Report - Grant 3. 

# pending Indicators of Program Quality: An ESL Programming Perspective. 

« Utt* of books and materials cm k» found In tn«M publication*. 
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NEIGHBOR TO NEIGHBOR 



An English as a Second Language Curriculum for Volunteers 




Send your check or moot* to: 



Pto— »htp thto orcter to :( Ptoosa prtnt ) 



Arlington Education and Employment Program 
Arlington Public Schools 
2801 Clarendon Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 



School/lnstitution_ 
Attention 



Street Address 

City 

State 



Zip. 



Telephonel L 



Ail orders must be pre-paid 



Price Includes shipping and handttng charge*. 
PkuM* allow thrm wa^'^^§§^grgl'''" 




par Copy 
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PRE-VOCATIONAL TRANSITION ESL 
COURSE FOR ADULTS 



INTRODUCTION 

The Employment Training Center (ETC), located at the Career Center, is part of 
the Adult Education Division of Arlington Public Schools and has provided vocational 
training to eligible unemployed and underemployed Arlington County youth and adults 
for over 25 years. The Center is a federally funded program with multiple funding 
sources and offers free training to diverse populations in the areas of Office Skills, 
Electrical Trades, Printing and Early Childhood Training. The Center is a full-service 
program which includes outreach/recruitment, counseling, skill training, job placement and 
follow up and has bilingual counselors and instructional aides ( Spanish and Vietnamese) 
on staff. ETC's job placement rate currently averages over 80% as the center continues 
to provide quality training for the workplace. 

The Pre-vocational Transition ESL Course for Adults is a product of ETC's 
participation in the National English Literacy Demonstration Project, which was funded by 
the United States Department of Education, Office of Adult Education. 

When learners complete the pre-vocational track at the Arlington Education and 
Employment Program (REEP) and/or have met the criteria needed to transition (see Entry 
Level Descriptions, Appendix A), they can enroll in this specially-designed pre-vocational 
ESL course. When learners transition from REEP to ETC, a learner portfolio transitions 
with them. This portfolio includes a history of classes taken, test scores, writing samples, 
REEP progress reports, and a learner needs assessment survey. This portfolio assists 
the ETC teacher in adapting the course to meet learner needs. 

The main purpose of this course is to help transition students from REEP to the 
Employment Training Center or some other vocational-related training by enabling 
learners to increase their English language skills before entering a job training program. 

At the end of the 120 hour course of instruction, learners are evaluated as to their 
readiness for one of the four job training programs that ETC offers: Office Skills, 
Electrical Trades, Child Care, and Printing. This evaluation consists of the teacher's 
evaluation of classroom performance (see Appendix B) as well as ETC's regular intake 
assessment measures (see Appendix C). 
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USING THE COURSE 



This course was designed for 120 hours of instruction. Classes meet for three 
hours a day, five days a week for eight weeks. 

Course Objectives 

Upon completion of this course, students will have: 

• developed skills for succeeding at work 

• acquired competencies needed to get jobs, to keep jobs, and advance in 
jobs 

• improved speaking,- reading, and writing skills 

• improved cultural awareness needed to understand how the workplace 
function; to learn their jobs well and advance; to get along with fellow 
employees and supervisors, and adapt comfortably to new demands. 

• increased job-related vocabulary 

• improved comprehension and clarification techniques 

Suggested Use of Class Time 

Each class session of three hours will be divided in the following manner. The first 
one and one-half hours will be spent working in the main text, Speaking Up at Work. 
Following a short break, the remaining one and one-half hours will be spent working on 
writing, reading, speaking and listening, using either the regular text or supplemental 
material and the CCC Lab as is deemed appropriate by the instructor. Reinforcement of 
telephone skills and reference skills will also be taught during this period. 

Instructional Materials 

The main text will be Speaking Up at Work (See Appendix D for Objectives to be 
covered and supplemental resources). The computer assisted learning lab (CCC) is used 
by the students on a daily basis to improve skills in the following areas: 

• Listening, Comprehension and Reading (Reading Network) 

• Vocabulary & Reading (Reader's Workshop) 

• Grammar (Fundamentals of Learning) 

Students are encouraged to keep track of their own progress and scores, but 
computer generated weekly reports and teacher evaluations are included. 
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Books and other resources are available for teachers to expand the lessons in the 
regular text if reinforcement is needed. Suggested books are listed in the bibliography 
on the following page. Additional resources include: 

• AV: Overhead Projector, VCR, TV, Telephones 

• Telephone books 

• Newspapers: News for You. The Washington Post. The Arlington Journal . 

• Maps 

• Searching Jobs through Vocabulary (See Bibliography) 

• Computer Assisted Learning Lab (CCC) 

• Columbia Pike Public Library (adjacent to the Employment Training Center) 
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RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAPHY 



• Bromberg, Murray and others. 504 Absolutely Essential Words. New York: 
Barron's Educational Series, Inc., 1988. 

• Hoban, Yvonne. Instrumental English. English For the Secretary . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1982. 

• Keltner, Autumn and Gretchen Bitterlin. English For Adult Competency. Book Two. 
Englewood Cliff, New Jersey: Prentice Hall Regents, 1981. 

• King, Carol L Finding a Job . Belmont, California: Pitman Learning, Inc., 1983. 

• Longman Dictionary of American English. Longman Publishing Company., 1983. 

• Mrowicki, Linda. Let's Work Safelvl English Language Skills For Safety in the 
Workplace. Palatine, Illinois: Linmore Publishing, Inc., 1984. 

• Robinson, Catherine and Jenise Rowekamp. Speaking Up At Work. New York: 
. Oxford University Press, 1985. 

• Searching Jobs Through Vocabulary. Arlington, Virginia: CETA. 

• Starkey, Carolyn Morton and Norgiha Wright Penn. What You Need To Know 
About Rea ding Labels. Directions and Newspapers. Lincolnwood, Illinois: National 
Textbook Company, 1986. 

• Tune, Nancy. Keeping A Job. Belmont, California: Pitman Learning, Inc., 1983. 

• Williams, John W. and Steven A. Eggland. Communicating at Work . Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1979. 
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APPENDIX B 

ETC PROGRESS REPORT 

Name: Class: 



Date: 



The students are evaluated on their progress in the following areas: 
I. Oral Communication: 



A. Fluency in speaking: 



B. Listening Comprehension: 

C. Pronunciation: 



II. Written Communication: 



III. Reading: 



IV. Vocabulary: 



V. Computer: 



VI. Behavior/Attitude/Personal Adjustment: 



Comments: 



Recommend Job Training: YES NO 

Teacher's Signature 
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Employment Training Center 

Intake Assessment Procedures: 

The intake/assessment team at ETC uses a comprehensive system for 
assessing trainees' vocational aptitudes and skills, English language proficiency, and 
career interests. Work experience and amount of interest in specific trade is, of 
course, a major factor in the appropriate placement of a trainee in the Early 
Childhood, Office Skills, Electrical Trades, or Printing courses. Aptitudes for a specific 
skill area may be measured by tests such as the Dvorine Pseudo-lsochromatic Plates 
(for detection of possible color-blindness) or the ETC clerical test. Microtower, VITAS 
and VALPAR work samples may be administered to assess the following aptitudes: 
finger dexterity, measuring, numerical, spatial and form perception. In addition, the 
Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE), an achievement test, is given. The subtests 
include: Math Computation, English Language Vocabulary and Reading 
Comprehension. 

The TABE test results are used as one tool to place appropriate applicants into 
the BVT program and recommend others to more appropriate programs. These 
scores are also used to place trainees in the appropriate instructional component of 
the computer-assisted lab once they have started the program. 

The structured interview/intake process at ETC is also a very important part of 
assessment for it gives staff an evaluation of how potential trainees communicate 
verbally, how they follow directions; and whether they are motivated enough to follow 
through on the intake/assessment process to seriously pursue training. All these 
results are then used as the basis for developing an Individual Service Strategy for 
each trainee upon acceptance into the program. 
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Job-Related Performance Objectives 

The following goals and objectives from Speaking Up At Work are taught in this 
course. 





Objectives 

||,:;,(Stude^ff ; be able to$ w ; ;> ; 


'£®Ba&jemt&. lip 1 










Greeting and 

Addressing 

People 


* Greet and address co-workers 
and supervisors appropriately 

* Use leave-taking expressions 

* Request clarification 


Roleplays 

English for the Secretary 
pp. 1-8 

Cross-culture: Understand 
how Americans will 
interpret a lack of social 
interaction 


Asking for 
Clarification 


* Request clarification 

* Ask someone to speak more 
slowly 

* Indicate clearly that an 
explanation has been 
understood 

* Repeat parts of instructions for 
clarification 

* Ask if work is correct 


Role plays, skits 

What You Need to Know 
About Reading Labels. 
Direction pp. 22-23 

Cross-culture: 

* Understand it is their 
responsibility to indicate 
when they don't 
understand 

* Understand they will not 
lose respect by admitting 
they have not understood 
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r 9 ^r^A^mea and 

Cultural Objftctfvfts 


1 InHarctonriinn 
UiIUololcli lUIIly 

Work 
Schedules 


CA|Jlcil(l ll lo pui pvofc* VI WUIIV 

schedules 

* Explain vocabulary related to. 
work schedules 


WUIIV Owl louuioo 

Cross culture: Understand 
it is the worker's 
responsibility to know what 
his work schedule is 


Phoning is Sick 


* Ask to speak to appropriate 
person and identify self when 
calling in sick 

* Explain they are not coming to 
work and give appropriate 
reasons 

oay now long iney win ue 
absent and close the 
conversation 

* Explain acceptable reasons for 
missing work 


Use Telex Trainer to 
practice calling-in 

Cross-culture: Understand 
importance of notifying 
employer if they are not 
coming to work 


Giving and 
Asking for 

L/ll wOUUI lo 


* Ask and answer where things 
are located or kept 

* Follow directions to specific 
locations 

* Ask specific questions to 
pinpoint locations 


Role play 

cnyiisn .101 mquu 
ComDefencv 2 dd. 74. 76. 
77, 78 


Understanding 
Time Clocks 


* Explain the purpose of time 
clocks 

* Fill out various kinds time 
sheets 


Fill in time sheets 
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Cultural Objectives r 


Asking for Help 


* Get someone's attention and 
ask for helo on the iob 

* State clearly what problem is 

* Ask to have a task 
demonstrated or ask someone 
to watch 

* Report they have run out of 
supplies 


Go to library to ask for 
help 

Roleplays 


Undsrstandina 
Paychecks 


* Tell for which nav neriod a 

1 wll Iwl WWI HWI 1 UHJ Uwl IVU v% 

check is being issued 

* Use appropriate terms when 
referring to paychecks 

* Explain standard and special 
deductions on paychecks 

* Check paychecks for errors 


Rntanlav turn inn in timo 

rilaflwfwrlGiy IUI 1 111 IM III 161 HO 

sheets, receiving 
paychecks, and 
questioning deductions 


Showing 
Concern for 
Safety 


* Remind co-workers to use 
safety equipment and respond 
politely when they are reminded 

* Explain company rules and 
respond appropriately when 
reminded 

* Respond quickly to warnings 
and give warnings to co-workers 

* Identify situations that are 
dangerous and those that are 
not 

* Explain the reasons for 
following safety rules 


Roleplay using realia 

Let's Work Safelv dd. 62- 
32 
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Syo^temeiA Mil - 






R«ttMr?M/A?tlvHi«* and 

Cultural OblftctfVM 11 


Understanding 
Safety Rules 


4 Learn a basic list of safety 
rules and apply them in different 
situations 

* Explain in which situations 
protective equipment should be 
used 

* Explain a variety of safety 
signs and explain their meaning 

* Inquire about any sign or 
rrtsssaoe thev cannot read or 

understand 

* Explain responsible for 
following the safety rules at the 
workplace 


Let's Work Safetv 

Safety signs relating to 
electricity, offices, printing, 
and child care 


Getting 

Incorrect Work 
Explained 


* Respond to corrections and 
suggestions 

* Ask for an explanation of what 
they have done wrong 

* Ask to have work checked 

* Point out and explain mistakes 
to others 


Office Communication 

Cross-culture: 

* Understand that it is 
important to be able to 
accept suggestions and 
corrections from people of 
different sexes, ages, and 
races 

* Understanding that doing 
quality work and keeping 
up with production are 
both important in the 
American workplace 
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Cultural HHH 


Apologizing 


* Apologize in a variety of 
situations 

1. being late 

2. not doing a good job 

3. not following rules 

4. hurting someone 

5. spilling or breaking 
something 

vaive explanations ana 
assurances when apologizing 

* Inquire if people are all right 

* Offer to help after hurting 
someone and spilling or 
breaking something 

* Accept an apology 


Cross-culture: 
Understand the kinds of 
situations which require 
apologies 


Talking About 
Tools 


* State the names and use of 
common tools 

* Borrow and return tools 

* Report and request missing 
parts 

* Describe defective toois and 
parts 

* Use a parts list to verify that a 
set of parts is complete 
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(Stoderts *itl be able to:) 


Cultural Objectives 


Understanding 

Schedule 

Changes 


* Respond to instructions about 
a change in schedule-in person 
or over the phone 

* Respond appropriately when 
asked to work overtime 

* Give specific reasons why they 
cannot work overtime 




Understanding 
Procedure 

VI icii iyc?o 


* Tell supervisor when they will 
finish the task they are currently 

Uwiiiy di iu w 1 v&\ i uicy win uoyui 

their new task 

* Explain where a newly 
assigned task fits into the 
sequence of tasks to be 
completed 

* Clarify understanding of 
instructions 


Cross-culture: Understand 
the importance of being a 

IIUXIUIU WUllwl 


Understanding 

Health 

Insurance 


* Become familiar with different 
kinds of health insurance such 
as hospitalization, 
comprehensive insurance, and 
health maintenance 
organizations 

* Fill out simple health insurance 
application form 


Current newspaper articles 
about health care 

Health insurance forms 
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B^simiM: pill 






Refoyw/ActJvUM an* 

Cultural Oblsctive* 


Discussing 
Problems 


* Find out who to talk to about a 
problem 

* Arrange a time to speak to the 
appropriate poison 

* State clearly what the problem 
or request is 

* Explain changes clearly 


Roleplay 


Receiving and 
Delivering 


* Give someone a message 

* Confirm the essentials of 
message 

* Notify the sender that a 

t^t Willy 11 lw wwl luvl 11 mi v* 

message has been delivered 

* Offer to take phone messages 

* Write down a phone messages 


• 


Talking About 
Advancement 


* Ask supervisors about job 
advancement 

* Answer questions about 
present job and duties 

* State what job they are 
applying for 

* Speak positively about abilities 


KeeDina a Job dd. 43-45 
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PRE-ACADEMIC ESL TRANSITION COURSE FOR ADULT LEARNERS 



Introduction 

Marymount University, located in Arlington Virginia, is an independent Catholic 
university of 4100 men and women of diverse faiths and cultural backgrounds. Founded 
by the Religious Order of the Sacred Heart of Mary, Marymount follows an international 
tradition of providing quality educational services for its student body which currently 
comprises students from 67 nations and 33 states. One of Man/mount's special services 
is its Intensive English Program, which offers four levels of English language instruction 
for those international students who are admitted to the University but whose English 
skills need further development. Marymount has in place a full range of ESL courses and 
a proven track record in second language teaching. 

As part of the National English Literacy Demonstration Project funded by the 
United States Department of Education, Marymount and the Arlington Education and 
Employment Program (REEP) developed and implemented a transitional program of ESL 
instruction to provide pre-academic skill preparation for adult learners. Before 
participating in this project, Marymount was unable tc serve a large percentage of adult 
immigrants and refugees in Arlington because these learners do not meet eligibility 
requirements for acceptance into the University often due to a lack of academic training 
and skills. Because REEP offers ESL classes which address the needs of a wide range 
of ESL adult learners, it cannot offer the intensive series of university academic 
preparation classes that some REEP students would like to pursue. The Department of 
Education grant gave Marymount and REEP the opportunity to develop and deliver the 
type of transitional academic courses that are needed to bridge the gap between REEP's 
English program and the skills that are necessary for admission to college and university 
programs. 

Description of the Transition Academic Project 

1 . A coordinated system and program now exists between the two institutions (REEP 
and MU) to identify potential candidates for the MU pre-academic course. Candidates 
must have completed the highest ESL level offered at REEP, meet the entry level 
descriptions (Appendix A), have good class attendance records there, receive at least an 
intermediate level ESL placement test score on the Michigan Test, and have an oral 
interview which assesses motivation and capacity to complete the pre-academic program. 



2. Selected candidates enter an ESL pre-academic course held at Marymount which 
consists of 120 hours of instruction taught by trained ESL professionals (All instructors 
have at least a MA Degree in the ESL field). The course usually meets M-TH from 6-9 
PM for 10 weeks. This allows us to accommodate those students who have full-time 
jobs. Class size is a maximum of 15 students. 
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3. One of the purposes of the transition course is to give the students exposure to 
a college/university type program of studies. For this reason the course is taught by two 
different instructors following a typical MVWTUTH schedule. Homework is assigned and 
corrected by the instructors. As indicated in Appendix B, the texts used have varied from 
session to session as we became more familiar with the needs and level of the students. 

4. The course content focuses on all basic academic skills - writing techniques ar d 
mechanics, academic reading and vocabulary development, study skills (testing, not *■ 
taking, library use, etc.) and TOEFL preparation. Students also receive speck., 
presentations on college application and admission procedures, financial aid, major 
curriculum fields and college life management for the returning adult. Students take the 
Institutional TOEFL exam at the end of the course as a further transition step to college 
admissions. See Appendix B for major topics covered and texts used. 

5. All costs of the program are paid for by the grant funding. The students receive 
all instruction, texts, and testing materials free of charge. 



Project Goals 

The goal of this project is for the students to achieve a high enough competency 
in English after finishing the Marymount transition course so that they may begin full-time 
academic work or a combination of ESL classes and regular academic courses at an 
institution of higher learning. In this way, the students do not need to exhaust their limited 
financial resources or financial aid in several semesters of entry level ESL classes. 
Within the scope of Marymount University's Intensive English Program, this would mean 
that a student coming out of the transition course would place at the very least into 
Man/mount's advanced Intensive English level which allows a student to take two regular 
academic courses along with ESL instruction and that they should score 500 or better on 
the TOEFL exam. Appendix A describes the competencies that were expected of 
students at entry into the transition program and the competencies that were to be 
achieved by the end of the course. See Appendix C for Progress Reports. 

Student Profile 

The students in this project represent all spectrums of the immigrant population in 
Arlington. The majority are Hispanic with both Asian and African students represented 
as well. The program is not directed toward any specific nationality. Many students 
have completed some college/ university work in their own countries which they now wish 
to continue in the U.S. Some hold BA degrees. 



1 
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APPENDIX A 
MU/REEP Pre-Academic Transition Program 
Entrance Level Descriptions 

SPEAKING 

1 . Has fluency in spontaneous/informal speech situations. 

2. Has had some experience with delivery of formal presentations. 

3. Understands the organizational basics of information presentations but lacks 
confidence in ability. 

4. Speech may be accented but does not interfere with communicative effectiveness. 

5. Grammar mistakes are noticeable but do not hinder listener comprehension. 

LISTENING 

1. Follows conversational English without difficulty. 

2. Can perform basic listening comprehension tasks such as following oral 
instructions and taking notes on simple topics. 

3. Processes unfamiliar material at a slower than normal rate of speed and often 
needs material to be repeated or restated for full comprehension. 

4. Has had little experience with listening comprehension test taking strategies. 

READING 

1 . Is able to summarize short unabridged reading selections (fiction/nonfiction). 

2. Can identify main ideas and supporting details of those readings. 

3. Comprehends general vocabulary items but has a limited academic vocabulary 
base. 

4. Has vocabulary building skills but needs to expand them and to focus on higher 
level reading material. 

WRITING 

1. Demonstrates control of paragraph length material following standard linear 
development - topic sentence, supporting details and conclusion. 

2. Paragraphs show mechanical and grammatical weaknesses. 

3. Sentence structures are varied but lack use of idiomatic expressions. 

4. Effectiveness of topic development is sometimes hampered by limited or 
inappropriate vocabulary choices. 
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Exit Level Descriptions 



Speaking 

1 . Participates in class discussions easily and with confidence and without teacher 
prompting. 

2. Uses self-monitoring techniques to correct grammar errors. 

3. Can discuss academ ic/nonf iction articles with control and comprehension. 

4. Uses argumentation skills with controversial topics and shows increased ability to 
express individual ideas. 

5. Is comfortable in making 5-10 minute individual formal presentations before peer 
group. 

6. Has participated in group presentations and understands the concept of being part 
of a team. 

Listening 

1 . Has developed strategies for taking standardized listening comprehension exams. 

2. Can take notes on academic lecture material using common note-taking skills 
including abbreviations. 

3. Can use notes to successfully answer factual questions about academic lectures. 

4. Can follow presentations given at normal speed by outside speakers whose topics 
are unfamiliar to the students. 

Reading 

1 . Can use word analysis (roots, stems, affixes) to understand new vocabulary items. 

2. Uses context clues and predicting to increase reading comprehension. 

3. Has increased reading speed as shown by improvement on timed reading tests. 

4. Understands the organizational form of textbooks as opposed to fiction writing. 

5. Can read lengthy passages with comprehension from a variety of textbook styles 
and disciplines. 

6. Can apply reading and vocabulary strategies in standardized test taking 
situations. 

Writing 

1 . Demonstrates a wide range of purpose and form in paragraph writing - summaries, 
analysis of data, formal letters requesting information, essay test practice. 

2. Uses appropriate transitions within and between paragraphs. 

3. Uses self-editing techniques. 

4. Has increased control of mechanics and spelling although errors exist. 

5. Writes well formed sentences with few awkward or poorly structured passages. 

6. Can use vocabulary and tone of writing that is appropriate for the task. 
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EXIT LEVEL DESCRIPTIONS (Continued) 



Academic Preparedness 

1. Understands the organization and structure of higher educational institutions. 

2. Has the skills and knowledge to successfully ask for information and complete a 
college application form. 

3. Can use a college catalog and class schedule. 

4. Understands financial aid options. 

5. Sees the time commitment required for academic coursework. 

6. Understands ethical codes of academic performance. 

7. Uses critical thinking skills in the four skill areas. 
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APPENDIX B 
Transition Course 
Pro-academic Curriculum Outline 

The following major topics will be covered during the 10 week program: 

I. Reading Development 

A. Strategies in Reading 

1. previewing 

2. predicting 

3. scanning & skimming 

4. word analysis 

5. vocabulary in context 

B. Reading for comprehension 

1. main idea > supporting details > inference 

2. varied reading selections: fiction > information based> newspaper articles 

C. Dictionary use to include 

1 . understanding information available 

2. using alphabetical listings 

3. using pronunciation guide 

4. choosing best definition from context 

D. Timed readings 

1. Increasing reading rate 

E. Reading for pleasure 

1 . Pleasure reading of texts from abridged ESL works to unabridged novels - based 
on individual's level and interest. 

Reading text - first year: What's in a Word by Eckstut & Sorensen (Longman, 1992). 
Longman Dictionary of American English (Longman. 1983) SJ = ENewswprid newspaper. 
In-house materials include Jamestown series of timed readings as well as reading 
materials from ESL office for checkout. 

Second yean Lexus:Academic Vocabulary Study b v Burgmeier, Eldred & Zimmerman 
(Prentice Hall). Supplement: Basic Skills for Academic Reading by James W. Ramsay 
(Prentice Hall, 1986) 
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II. Writing Development 

A. From mad-man stage to full paragraph 

1 . Organization process 

2. Narrowing topic & topic sentence 

3. Supporting details 

4. Transitions 

5. Conclusion 

B. Writing purpose and form 

1 . selected rhetorical forms: compare/contrast, describe, inform, process 

2. writing purpose: content summaries, analysis of data, letters, answering essay 

questions 

C. Writing mechanics 7 

1 . punctuation usage: periods, commas, semi-colons, colons 

2. sentence level structure problems 

3. student editing 

Writing text - first year: Becoming a Writer by Wong, GJendinning, Mantell (Longman). 
Second year: Thinking to Write by Linda Watkins-Goffman and Diana G. Berkowitz 
(Heinle & Heinle, 1990). 

III. Study Skills 

A. Academic testing 

1 . objective vs subjective tests - 
how to prepare for/how to take 

2. following directions 

3. time management 

4. study tips 

B. Note-taking practice 

1 . listening for content 

2. note-taking form - including common abbreviations 

C. Using a library 

1 . using computerized card catalogue 

2. using reference materials - periodical and journal indices, encyclopedias, etc 

3. hands-on practice locating library materials and using microfiche and microfilm 

4. prepare short annotated bibliography 

Materials will include in-house Intensive English cassette and video tapes of academic 
lectures. Tour and orientation to MU library. 
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IV. TOEFL Preparation 

A. Preview TOEFL test 

B. Study TOEFL preparation materials 

C. Take Institutional TOEFL Exam 

D. Go over TOEFL test application process 

Text: Longman Preparation Course for the TOEFL by Deborah Phillips (Longman, 1989). 



V. Grammar Study 

A. Done in conjunction with TOEFL preparation and writing segments. 

B. Supplementary grammar exercises and explanations introduced when needed for 
classroom or individual use. 



VI. Oral Skills Development 

A. Teacher directed conversations based on in-class work. 

B. Nondirected oral presentations as spinoffs from text and newspaper readings and 
library work. 

VII. Outside Speaker Topics 

A. The college application/admissions process 

B. Orientation to the academic system 

1 . degrees/majors/credits - electives vs requirements 

2. grading systems - what is a GPA? 

3. the college catalog & schedule - how to read them 

C. Financial aid - what kind and how to apply 

D. Speakers from students' major curriculum areas 
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Student's name:. 



APPENDIX C 
MARYMOUNT UNIVERSITY 
Progress Report 

Date: 



Reading/Vocabulary 



Teacher: 



Attendance: 
Quizzes: 

Class Participation: 
Homework: 
Course Grade: 

Comments and Recommendation: 



Composition/TOEFL 



Teacher: 



Attendance: 
Quizzes: 
Compositions: 
Class Participation: 
Oral Presentation: 
Course Grade: 
TOEFL Score: 

Comments and Recommendation: 
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